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s TRAVEL THAT REPAYS 


A world-traveller, lately home from a first visit to South Africa, observes 


in pleasant reminiscence that Africa was the first Continent to figure in history 


but the last Continent to be explored. 
What an inviting line of thought for your travels this Winter ! 


South Africa, Land of Sunshine, linked with Biblical lore—the Phoeni- 
cians, the Pharaohs, King Solomon and Sheba’s Queen, the Ptolemys, Antony 
and Cleopatra; the land of Prester John, of Diaz and da Gama, and, further 
down the centuries, the land of Livingstone and Stanley, of Kruger and Rhodes. 


There is a background for travel—a realm of romance to which the Travel 
Organisation of the South African Government in London can guide you with 


a minimum of effort and cost, and the maximum of comfort. 


on 


How we can do this is told in our little Handbook, “ The Sign of the 
Springbok ” (S). A copy will be mailed gratis immediately on request to the 
. Director of Publicity, South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2. 
(Phone: Whitehall 4488.) 
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~~ TOWN & COUNTRY 


Houses and’ Properties 


400 YEARS OLD. 


AND AN ABSOLUTE GEM OF 
ITS TYPE. 

40 miles north of London and between two main line 
stations, with express services to town in 45 minutes, 
TWO OR THREE RECEPTION. 
THREE OR FOUR BEDROOMS, 

BATHROOM, &c. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING, 
Cottage for Married Servant. Garage, &c. 


DELIGHTFUL ORCHARD GARDEN. 
ONLY £1,750 FREEHOLD 


JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 16 Queen 
Street, Mayfair, W. 1. 
Rel; % 


Sole Agents : 


Grosvenor 3344. 





BY ORDER OF F. B. Esq. 


WEST SOMERSET 
“ HILLSIDE,”’ DUNSTER. 


Attractive stonebuilt country residence, in a 

position 400 feet above sea level, with 

FINE VIEWS OVER LAND AND SEA, 

Contains seven bed-rooms, 2 bath-rooms, 2 

rooms, and-modern domestic offices. 

CONSTANT HOT WATER. FITTED BASINS 
BED-ROOMS, 

Light. Main Drainage. Company's 

CHARMING SECLUDED GARDENS 

of about a quarter of an acre with space for garage. 


H. LIDINGTON & CO. and 
DEACON & EVANS 


are jointly instructed to SELL the above, by AUCTION 
(unless previously sold privately), at the Plume of 
Feathers Hotel, Minehead, on Thursday, November 9th, 
1933, at 3 p.m, 

Particulars may be obtained from the Vendor's 
Solicitors, Messrs. G. Stevenson & Son, 11 New Street, 
Leicester. 

Messrs. Deacon & Evans, 7 Hammet Street, Taunton, 
or Messrs. H. LIDINGTON & CO., 87 Duke Street, 
Grosvenor Square, W. 1. 


STEVENSON, 


picked 


reception- 
IN 


Electric Wite-. 





ST. AUSTELL BAY, PAR, 
S. CORNWALL. 


ELIGHTFUL MARINE RESIDENCE.—One-and-a- 


half acres; magnificent sea views; beautiful 
garder.; garage; 5 bedrooms, h. and c., 2 baths., 


ventral heating, electric light. St. Austell Bay Hotel 
and Golf Links 500 yards. To be SOLD, fully furnished. 
Mortgage arranged if desired.—Apply, LADY COLLINS, 


“ Cliff House,’’ St. Austell Bay, Cornwall. 








HASLEMERE 
REACH OF TOWN AND COMMONS. 

Superior pre-War Country Residence. Rural views ; 
8 rec., 7 beds, 2 baths, excellent offices ; main services, 
central heating. Garage. Delightful Garden 3 acres. 
Tennis. Good order ; built for owner. Price reasonable 
quick sale.—REGLD. C. 8. EVENNETT, Haslemere (Tel.10). 
Also at Hindhead and Farnham. 


EASY 





An OUTSTANDING PROPOSITION 


for 


HOTEL COMPANIES & TRUSTS. 
A FAMOUS HOUSE 


Ideal in situation, accommodation and amenities for 
RESIDENTIAL or CLUB PURPOSES. 


13 bed.; 2 acres; LOW FIGURE £4,200 FREEHOLD 
accepted for this DELIGHTFUL HOME OF 
CHARACTER and HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, 


JMustrated particulars from COX & MARTIN, Kings’ 
Stone House, Kingston-upon-Thames, 





LGA RAGE, 








3 lines =: 
for s/- : 





HIGHGATE & KENWOOD 
A. J. BURCKHARDT & CO. 


100 WEST HILL, HIGHGATE, N.6. 
Mountview 6488. 





Overlooking Heath. Detached Well Built Corner Resi- 
dence, Comprising 13 Bedrooms, 2/3 Reception Rooms, 
2 Bathrooms, Usual domestic offices. 

DETACHED BUNGALOW. 
Splendid garden providing ample space for the erection 
of a GARAGE. 
EMINENTLY SUITABLE FOR FLATS, 
HOTEL OR NURSING HOME, 
Keys with sole agents as above, 


PRIVATE 
FREEHOLD, 


ADJACENT TO HAMPSTEAD AND HIGHGATE 
GOLF CLUB 

and within a few minutes of Heath and Kenwood. 

Splendid Well Built Detached Non-Basement residence 

containing 5 Bedrooms, Bathroom, 2 Reception Rooms, 

Lounge Hall, Usual domestic offices, GARAGE. 
GARDEN OF ABOUT HALF-AN-ACRE 

artistically laid out with rose trees costing many pounds. 
PRICE, £4,500. Apply agents as above. 


VIEWS OF KENWOOD FROM EVERY WINDOW 
POSITIVELY THE MOST OUT OF THE ORDINARY 
LITTLE PROPERTY IN HIGHGATE, 
Actually adjoining Kenwood and seemingly in the heart 
of the country. A charming cottage-styvle residence 
comprising 4 Bedrooms, Tiled Bathroom, 3 Reception 
Rooms, Usual offices. OLD WORLD GARDEN, 

MODERNISED BUT UNSPOILT. 


FREEHOLD £3,000 


Or might be let at £175 P.A. 
Apply agents as above. 





For Sale ot To Le 






SURREY & SUSSEX. 


ESTATES, HOUSES, LAND, & 


F° 


(For over 20 years with Messrs. Knight, Frank & Ri 
ESTATE OFFICES, THREE BRIDGES, sy 


R Property Large and Small, ineludine 
beautiful Worth and Balcombe Forest Dat 


A. T. UNDERWOOD, F.A.L.P.A, 
tley! 


SSEX, 
(‘Phone Crawley 328.) ’ 





eee and COODEN HOUSES, 


Th 


ERNEST SHEATHER, F.A.I. Tel., 351 Bexhily 
e only Local Estate Agent a native of the town, - 





THE RIGHT HOUSE 


in the right place can be secured by using our comple 


and inclusive designing and building service, 


ates 


It Oper. 


in all districts—part finance arranged if desired, 


Write to our Advisory Dept. for free illustrated brochure 
“Pp,” with particulars. 
UNIVERSAL HOUSING CO., LTD., RickMansworty, 





THE GREATEST BARGAIN OF THE YEAR, 


A 


HAMPSHIRE 
PERFECTLY APPOINTED and _— completely 
equipped country RESIDENCE in perfect repair, 


There are 3 reception, 8 bedrooms, 4 tiled bathrooms, &e,, 


comy 


conservatory, walled tennis lawn. 
t$ acres. 
instant occupation without a penny’s expense. 
£2,650 or best offer. 


GRI 
Yeov 


jete offices, all on two floors. Garage, stabling, 
Delightful grounds of 
Central heating, gas, electric light. Awaiting 
Price 
FREEHOLD.— Full details from 
BBLE, BOOTH & SHEPHERD, Basingstoke (and 
il). 








WHITEMAN & CO., 


56, BROMPTON ROAD SW. 
(Kens. 0026.) 
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Nr. HARROW 
the Delightful Peace of a Country-like Bye 
Road. 3 miles from Marble Arch. 
CHARMING BLACK & WHITE 17th CENTURY 
RESIDENCE, 
Recently modernized and redecorated. 
Electric Light and Power, Gas, Main Water and Drains. 
3 Reception, 6 Bed, 2 Bath, &e. Garage, 
OLD WORLD GARDEN } ACRE. 
SPLENDID VALUE—£1,800 OR OFFER 


Sele Agents: WHITEMAN & CO., 56 Brompton Read, 
S.-W. Kens. 0026, 


Amidst 


2 Sitting, 2 Bed, Bath, &e. 


GERRARDS CROSS 
COMFORTABLE COTTAGE 
in Best Residential Road close to Station. 


Electric Light, Gas, Main 
Water and Drains. 


Well secluded Garden. 


ONLY £1,000 OR OFFER 


Owner's Agents : 


WHITEMAN & CO., 56 Brompton Road, §.W. 





Kens. 0026. 











A SAFE INVESTMENT 
LIVE IN A WILLETT HOUSE 


The hall-mark of building construction. 


ROEHAMPTON. 
HAMPSTEAD HEATH. 


. WIMBLEDON COMMON. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
-- HOVE; BRIGHTON. 


Reduced _ prices. 


Detached, non-basement labour-saving. 
A FEW CHOICE BUILDING SITES. 
INustvated particulars on application. 


WILLIAM WILLETT, LTD., 


Sloane Square, S.W.1. 
(The Home of Daylight Saving.) 
Dranches at South Kensington, Hampstead, Roehampton, and Hove. 


Joinery Workshops, Parsons Green, 8.W. 
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IN THE CITY OF 
~ SEAGULLS 


“Our most recent missionary journey brought us to the 
jorders of Siberia and to the City of Seagulls, where are 
nany Siberians, exiles from their own country. These 
Christian congregations were poor in worldly goods, 
excessively poor, but in spiritual things its members were 
rich. heir most treasured possession was the Bible in 
the Russian tongue. This was placed each Sunday 
momning on the preacher's table. With an intensity of 
jeeling, so striking in the Russian peasant, they followed 
the reading of the simple words. These poor people 
administered to our temporal needs. We forbore to brush 


Queen Victoria Street and arranged for a consignment 
of Bibles in the Russian tongue to go to the City of 
Seagulls, so that every family might have one copy.” 


These are the words of Miss A. Mildred Cable, 


the famous missionary and traveller. 


Gifts will be gratefully received and acknowledged by 


the Secretaries, 





ihe bloom off such a gift by making any material | 
reurn, but as soon as we reached England we went to | 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, | 
146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. | 

















Notice the 
number. . 


Players No. 3... 
and notice also the 
vast number of 
people who choose 
No.3. Usually rather 
exacting smokers 
who demand and 
Gppreciate’ the 
distinctive flavour of 
specially selected 
Virginia leaf, blended 
in Player's own way. 


PLAYER'S 


NUMBER 


Iseucd by The Imperial Tobacco Company fof Great Brftafn and Leland), Led 
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THAT ONLY AGA 
CAN GIVE YOU 


Increased leisure and comfort 
for the servants. 





Food of all kinds well and 
truly cooked. 


Freedom from dirt, fumes and 
cooking smells, 
aA 


If you can afford an investment 
paying a dividend of anything 
up to .40 per cent.—you can 
afford an Aga. You can install 
an Aga for the initial payment 
of only £10 and the quarterly 
instalments, plus fuel fortheAga, 
will probably amount to less 
than what you are now paying 
for fuelalone. For the Aga burn- 











yy 
number served or the amount 
the Aga is used. 


THE AGA COOKER IS BRITISH MADE. 


Please write for the Aga Booklet to 
BELL’S HEAT APPLIANCES LTD. 


i 








ing night and day, always ready 14, AGABELL WORKS, SLOUGH, 
for use, only consumes £4-worth BUCKS. (Tel. : Slough 1112) 
of coke or anthracite in 12 ° call at our London Offices and 


Sho + 367, i i 
months—no matter what the Street EC4 (Tel. > Central 6281), 


FUEL FOR THE 


AGA COOKER 


( Kegd. Trade Mark) 


COSTS LESS THAN £1 PER QUARTER 


THE ONLY COOKING STOVE IN THE WORLD 





WITH A GUARANTEED FUEL CONSUMPTION 











£1 equals 80 — 
satisfying breakfasts 


Every pound contributed to the funds of this Mission 
enables us to give eighty hungry slum children a good 
ns , substantial break- 
fast — hot cocoa, 
bread and_ butter 
and fish paste. 
Could money be 
better spent ? 


About 50,000 such 
breakfasts were 
served last winter. 


We are hoping and 
expecting to be able 
to do even more this 
year with the generous 
help of our readers, 








Ni hd 
1S ‘DAY 








THE PRAYER AND THE ANSWER, 


Contributions, large or small, will be grate- 
fully acknowledged by The Rev. Percy Ineson, 
Superintendent, 


East End Mission, 


Stepney Central Hall, 
Commercial Road, I.ondon, E. 1. 


“ THE EAST END STAR,” the monthly Magazine 
of the Mission, sent free on application. Full of 
fascinating articles and pictures of East End life. 





> ef 
ALF, SARAH & 
the LITTLE ’UN 
will be grateful 
for your response. 
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Musings of a Mineral. Wate, 
Manufacturer. 





No. 219. 
PHILOSOPHERS AND POETS 


A friend of ours is reported to have said tha 
if Truth continues to accept our advertisements 
that journal must change its name. We woulj 
say in our own defence that we have never pre. 
tended to be philosophers, merely poets, As yp 
understand it, a philosopher is one who both by 
his life and doctrine endeavours to lead mankind 
into a more excellent way. Men have disputed 
and still dispute, as to what exactly Socrates did 
teach, but as to the nobility of his life there can be 
no difference of opinion. A poet, on the other 
hand, is one who lives beyond his income, Jy 
giving birth to beauty he so exhausts himself that 
his own life and conduct may be ugliness itself. 
Now we believe we can see the way, but cannot 
ourselves follow it, owing to our extremely expensive 
tastes. The invalid and the insane, according to 
Emerson, pay high board, and we suffer from a 
dreadful and incurable disease known as “ want of 
exercise.” We harbour the unclean spirit of 
indigestion which goeth not forth except. by horse. 
back riding. We have tried prayer and fasting, 
only producing bitterness; we are only pure in 
heart after a rattling hunt. Nor have we the 
necessary inherent ability: it is only when kings 
are imbued with the spirit of philosophy that real 
aristocracy is achieved. Well-meaning incompet- 
ence leads mankind into the mire. Therefore we 
are no other than the Socialists, whom we are 
constantly condemning, in always asking: “ And 
what shall this man do?” instead of going ahead 
ourselves and doing it. Nevertheless, with a 
superfluity of naughtiness and an impudence that 
is beyond belief, we appeal to those whom Nature 
has endowed with kingly qualities to go forward 
where we falter. If we are to have peace in 
industry, if our England is to be happy with a 
prosperity not entirely measured by statistics, 
industrial leaders must be judged by what they 
put into their businesses not by what they get out 
of them. It is no use our telling our men that, in 
these hard times, they must tighten their belts 
while we are putting on weight. The advice may 
be sound, but it will not be listened to. Your 
Socialist is prepared to be good, when he has 
passed legislation to compel others to be good also. 
It will not work, for the simple reason that equality 
of sacrifice is not enough, and that what is 
incumbent on the few is not proper, or necessary, 
for the many; what is right for rich is folly for 
the poor. We believe that material wealth can 
best be achieved by the economies of the Manchester 
School, but unless we individually temper these by 
the ethics of the Sermon on the Mount, then the 
State, endeavouring to do our duty for us, brings in 
envy, hatred and malice; and our dear country 
becomes distracted and at enmity with itself, and 
will continue so until the day, we believe already 
dawning, when the greatest among us_ become 
great servants, and in a higher sense than ever 
before make England the envy of the world. 


W. A. ROSS AND SONS, LIMITED, 
Belfast, Ireland. 


Makers of Ginger Ale, Tonic Water, Lemonade, Ginger 
Beer, Soda Water, Lemon Squash, and Lime Juice 
Cordial, for more than half a century. 
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News of the Week 


NTIMATE discussions on the question that will soon 
again become critical—the War debts—are now 
taking place at Washington, but their outcome at 
present is purely a matter of speculation. In the early 
stages the subject of gold purchases in England has 
not been brought into the discussion at all, and the 
mystery with which President Roosevelt veils his pur- 
poses continues to give rise to the wildest rumours 
that he will smash all currencies and pillage the world of 
gold. The economists have taken a more cautious view, 
but their general assumption that President Roosevelt's 
gold policy was intended, of itself, to raise American prices, 
has not been borne out in fact. While he was buying 
American gold the dollar actually rose, and it fell only 
when he announced his intention to enter the world gold 
market. All through, however, American prices have 
hardly climbed at all: not unnaturally, if one considers 
how small an item to America her foreign trade is, and 
therefore how slightly she is affected by world prices. 
Reflation by exchange manipulation would have been a 
little easier if all the world had been on gold, but when 
the insignificance of the foreign trade of the gold-standard 
countries is considered, it looks impossible. This is not 
to say that that was the President’s plan, but only that 
it was officially supposed to be. The President would not 
object, so long as the suggestion that a price rise was 
bound to follow would drive the American public to buy. 
Prices have stuck; and so, fora moment, has the President, 
at least so far as his plan to buy gold in the world market 

goes, 

* * * * 

His doubts may be due to the opposition of the Bank 
of England: but more probably to the unwillingness of 
the United States to start a competitive depreciation of 
currencies. However little they may gain by extra- 


depreciation, they stand to lose a lot by an appreciation 
in comparison with the pound or the france, and the export 
of grain would be completely disorganized. That would be 
disastrous at this moment, eSpecially when the President 
has just followed up his victory over Ford by persuading 
the Radical farmers to call off their strike. If the Presi- 
dent goes into the world-market quietly, without disturb- 
ing us or France, there still remains the question what he 
wants the gold for. One answer seems a fair one—as 
backing for more currency. He would thus escape direct 
inflation, but at the same time raise the price-level. 
Purchase of the gold is also a form of inflation, and the 
double process may help to start prices upwards again and 
set people buying. There would be no risk of a flight 
from the dollar, as in ordinary inflation, for the exchange 
would be amply controlled. 
* ** * # 

The Case of Mr. Panter 

The German Government has thought better of the 
case of Mr. Noel Panter, and has come to a belated 
decision to release him and be content with expelling 
him from the country.” As in the case of the British 
engineers in Russia, sober critics in this country were 
waiting to hear what could be alleged against the accused 
before pronouncing dogmatically. But there is now no 
doubt that the action of the German authorities, who- 
ever they may be—Bavarian, Reich or secret police—was 
as indefensible as it was stupid. The delay in formulating 
any specific charge, and the initial refusal to allow the 
British consul-general ‘at Munich to visit the imprisoned 
man, provide a sinister parallel with the events at Moscow 
six months ago. All the facts that have so far come to 
light suggest that Mr. Panter, showing himself a singularly 
able and enterprising young journalist, did his plain duty 
‘n‘sending the message that-seems to have been the cause 
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of his arrest, and exceeded it in no way whatever. But 
this kind of difficulty was bound to arise sooner or later in 
a country in which all the vernacular papers are under 
strict censorship and the foreign papers daily record facts 
of which the German newspaper-reading public remains 
unaware. Mr. Panter’s offence seems to have been pre- 
cisely this—telegraphing to his paper an account of what 
he saw, when German papers were not allowed to print 
what their correspondents saw. The German authorities 
by their handling of the case have already done every- 
thing possible to provoke criticism and hostility in every 
country in the world. 
* * * * 
Disarmament Talks Once More 
The Bureau of. the Disarmament Conference will, 
unless. present arrangements are altered, mect on Thurs- 
day to set about revising the British Draft Convention in 
the light of the discussions, public and private, that have 
been carried on since it was first presented. If after the 
shocks of .the past month the various Powers are ready 
for real disarmament some progress may still be made. 
There is even the possibility of an agreement which, by 
reducing the so-called period of probation, or abolishing 
it altogether by providing for some actual disarmament 
immediately, might bring Germany back into the circle 
of discussion again—for if Herr Hitler’s repeated declara- 
tions of Germany’s peaceful intentions mean anything 
they must mean that Germany is still prepared, by one 
means or another, to accept a disarmament scheme which 
can be reconciled in essentials with the Chancellor’s own 
five-year-period proposal of last May. Mr. Norman 
Davis will not take part in next week’s discussions, but 
his return to America need not be taken too seriously, for 
America has always refused resolutely to be mixed up in 
disputes about the application of the Treaty of Versailles. 
The disarmament problem today boils itself down to one 
question—Are the armed Powers serious when they talk 
of equality with Germany, and have they any genuine 
intention of disarming down to her level? No assured 
answer can be given to that yet. 
* * * * 
Arab and Jew 
The Palestine riots, resulting in a tale of 21 dead 
and 180 wounded, are a serious matter, but there are 
signs that the situation is now in. hand. It is satis- 
factory that the police have been able to restore order 
without calling in the troops, and no complaint can be 
made of the Emergency Order that has been temporarily 
put in force. There have in the past been cases of 
trouble in Palestine in which blame had to be allotted 
to both Arabs and Jews. For the recent outbreak the 
Arabs alone have been responsible. The procession at 
Jaffa, where the -worst clash with the authorities 
occurred, was carried through in face of a plain warning 
by the High Commissioner, and the strike called both 
there and elsewhere filled the streets with unruly 
elements ready at any moment to break into disorder. 
The underlying motive no doubt was fear of a greatly 
increased immigration of Jews as the result of expulsions 
from Germany, and it is significant that simultaneously 
the Jews should be complaining that the quota of 
immigrants is kept to so low a figure. That is prima 
Jacie evidence that the scales are being held reasonably 
equal. The only course open to this country as Man- 


datory is to pursue its fixed policy—which Sir Philip 
Cunliffe-Lister restated in fitting language in his broadcast 
address in connexion with the opening of the Haifa 
harbour on Tuesday—of doing justice to both races 
and making it possible for the Jews to have a National 
Home in Palestine without converting Palestine into a 
Jewish National Home, 





a 

The Municipal Elections 
In the municipal elections, for the return of one-third 
of the members of councils in over 800 cities and towns 
in England and Wales, the Socialists have done even 
better than many. persons had . anticipated, They 
have held their controlling position in all the councils 
where they had it before, regained it in certain important 
towns like Sheffield, and have secured majorities in sone 
places for the first time. The results are not altogether 
surprising. Relatively to their strength in the country 
they were certainly much under-represented before, 
and their unremitting persistence in local organization 
was sure to reap its reward. The Means Test has figured 
prominently as an election cry, and it made a mor 
popular appeal than economy, especially in places where 
a minority of the electors are the principal rate-payers, 
But housing too has had its place in the campaign, 
and both the Government and the local authorities 
would do well: to realize that public opinion is pp. 
foundedly interested in that question. So far as Par. 
liamentary elections are concerned—whilst it would 
be folly not to recognize that Socialism is regaining 
strength—it will be remembered that results in local 
and national-elections by no means always point in the 
same direction. 
<a * * 


China’s Ablest Statesman 

Mr. T. V.-Soong’s resignation from his: post: as Minister 
of Finance in China would be something like a disaster 
if it meant that Mr. Soong were likely to ke withdrawn 
permanently or for any length of time from active 
political life. For Mr. Soong typifies in his own person 
everything that is reasonable and progressive in modem 
China, and his presence at the Ministry of Finance has 
done more than anything else could to secure the con- 
fidence of the foreign trading community at Shanghai and 
elsewhere. The position appears to be that the Nanking 
Cabinct is feeling itself forced by stress of circumstances 


, to come to some sort of terms with Japan, and that Mr. 


Soong, whose denunciations of Japan have been out: 
spoken, could not remain in office while that operation 
was in progress. But the so-called Soong dynasty still 
retains its influence, for Mr. H. H. Kung, the new Minister 
of Finance, and General Chiang Kai-shek, are both closely 
related to Mr. Soong, the wives of all the three leaders 
being sisters. The art of reculer pour mieux sauter is more 
familiar in China than in most. places, and Mr. Soong’s 
early reappearance may be looked for. The only thing 
to fear is that his temporary eclipse may prejudice the 
position of advisers like Sir Arthur Salter and Sir Frederic 
Whyte, whom he had the chief hand in appointing. 


* * * * 


Danish Bacon 

It is hard to decide whether the cut in Danish bacon 
imports means that Major Elliot has succeeded ot 
Mr. Runciman has failed. Clearly English pigs, as the 
economists would say, are so elastic that they look like 
disorganizing part of our foreign trade. Not long ago 
the foreign quota, which is part of the machinery used 
to stimulate them, had to be cut 17 per cent., and now 
another 16 per cent. has been departmentally abolished. 
Denmark, of course, is the most important exporter hit 
by the pig policy, and 62.5 per cent. of foreign bacon is 
allotted to her. Though the British Government have 
the legal right to cut any imports that they like, 
common courtesy and the hope that Denmark would 
not retaliate required that she should be asked to agree. 
She has refused; so she is free to take what steps she 
likes. Even if she does not retaliate, we must lose what 
is gained in pigs in the exchange of Danish trade, and 
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to be hoped that we shall not lose by a rise in the 
¥ of bacon as well. But the greatest drawback of 
Me: initial attempts to control and develop home 
eae has been the abruptness with which they 
* disordered business plans. The agricultural mar- 
wi schemes and the trade agreements both depend 
yn correct and exact forecasts; and the trouble is that 
ve those fail both of the former are thrown out of 


geet * * * * 

the Fate of the Submarine 

Though the statement of the usually well-informed 
\aval Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph that Japan 
may be prepared for the abolition of submarines provided 
jineraft-carriers are abolished as well is officially denied 
fom Tokyo, there may well be some substance in it. 
Japan has always been anxious to see the aircraft-carrier 
wo, since she regards it as a potential base for air-attacks 
ovher coasts. The abandonment of one offensive weapon 
or the means of making other weapons offensive), the 
,irraft-carrier, together with another offensive weapon, 
the submarine, cannot be effectively resisted by nations 
yhich have accepted the distinction between offensive 
and defensive weapons and agreed in principle to the 
abolition of the former. Great Britain and the United 
States stand definitely for the abolition of the sub- 
marine; Italy is for abolishing it and the battleship 
together; France so far has refused to abandon sub- 
marines, but it is doubtful whether she would be deaf to 
a world-wide appeal. Since Germany is allowed neither 
submarines nor aircraft-carriers nor battleships of more 
than 10,000 tons, the case for abolishing the lot is strong. 

* * * * 

British and Indian Cotton 

When representatives of the Lancashire textile trades 
went out to India to negotiate with the Bombay mill- 
owners it was felt that the chief difficulty would be that 
each party had too little to offer the other. But that has 
proved not to be the case. Each was ready for conces- 
sions, Lancashire in admitting the claim of India to pro- 
tect her industry against imports from Britain, Bombay 
in consenting to a preference for cotton goods and artificial 
silk from this country, and some lowering of existing 
duties. The leverage which the Lancashire delegates 


| were able to use was that this country has bargaining 


power in regard to entry to foreign markets, and any 
advantages they might gain in this way they are prepared 
These, of course, are arrangements 
but when the indus- 
trialists are thus able to set an example of abandoning 
cut-throat competition and agreeing among themselves, 
they may count on Government support on this side and 
probably on the Indian side. 
* * * * 


to share with India. 


Road and Rail 

The acquisition of Carter Paterson & Co. and Pickford’s 
by the four big railway companies may be the signal for 
wide transport expansion all over England, The railways 
had previously taken over road-haulage businesses in 
Glasgow and Manchester, but their range was so small 
that the act could scarcely be called rationalization. 
Though the contract price has not been published yet, 
the magnitude of the new deal can be gauged by the 
capital of the two road companies, which is over 
£1,000,000. The L.N.E.R., one of the four purchasers, 
has also announced a constructional policy costing 
£2,300,000, a surprise attractively explained by the 
directors as due to “ the return of better trade conditions 
throughout our system.” They add that its purpose is 
to enable them to meet the requirements of a revival of 
industry, It may be hoped that it will help to cause 


such a revival. If approaching prosperity, such as these 
transactions seem to signify, is accompanied by a real 
measure of road and rail combination, rationalization 


should lose its terrors for the transport workers. 
* * Ps * 


Coupon War Ended 

Tobacco manufacturers are not the only people to 
see hope in the trade agreement reached by English 
tobacco interests last Wednesday. The cost of the coupon 
schemes of the trade are calculated by some to be as 
high as £2,500,000 and by none less than £1,000,000 ; 
and no more coupons will be issued after December 21st, 
though keen collectors will be given up till February 28th 
to clear retail stocks and claim their rewards. Thus will 
end a curse to the industry and to all other industries 
which tried in the ordinary way to sell articles similar 
to the coupon gifts. Nobody will shed tears, for those 
who so brilliantly excogitated the scheme have long 
since ceased to profit by it. But what of the daily news- 
papers and the other concerns who try to increase 
sales by extravagant competitions, insurance and the 
like ? Cigarettes will not be smoked the less for lack of 
coupons, for one gets a taste for smoking. Surely the same 
is true of the dailies, unless they are eager first to crush 
political rivals out of circulation. 

* * * * 
A National Water Supply 

In the past England has had no reason to reproach 
itself for being behind other countries in the supply of 
good water to its towns. But there are many country 
districts which have never been adequately provided for, 
and the growth of population in certain areas, especially 
London, makes it necessary to look ahead to ensure sup- 
plies in the future. A Committee set up by the Institution 
of Mechanical Engineers has been formulating a scheme 
for a national “ water grid” to provide for the needs of 
the whole country. Just as every district has been 
opened up electrically by means of central and subsidiary 
transmission lines, so, it is suggested, water should be 
carried by mains from the wet regions, such as Cumber- 
land, across the country, with intersecting pipes which 
would distribute it over the various dry areas. The 
magnitude of the scheme should present no terrors to us. 
It is not, in proportion to our resources, so great as those 
which were carried out by the Romans two thousand 
years ago, nor more formidable than the work actually 
carried out by the Electricity Board. Many rural dis- 
tricts are disgracefully served ; and even in a great city 
like London householders are still liable to be asked, in a 
dry summer period, to restrict their consumption. 

* * * * 
Is Death the End ? 

The great unanswered question of life is what, if 
anything, comes after life. Does death end all? Does 
man come into the world and pass through it only to 
meet annihilation? In a region where there can be no 
certainty can there be at least reasonable probability ? 
Can rational men hope for survival in some form or other 
after their earthly life is ended? These questions will 
be discussed in a series of articles which will begin in 
next week’s Spectator. The subject will be intro- 
duced in a general survey by Dr. Edwyn Bevan, Lecturer 
on Hellenistic History and Literature at King’s College, 
London. In subsequent articles it will be discussed by 
Prof. Julian Huxley, writing as ¢ biologist ; Dame 
Edith Lyttelton, President of the Society for Psychical 
Research; Prof. Elliot Smith, Professor of Anatomy 
at University College, London; Dr. L. P. Jacks, Editor 
of the Hibbert Journal ; Christopher Dawson, putting a 
Roman Catholic view; and Prof. J. Y. Simpson, of 
New College. Edinburgh. 
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The Regeneration of Turkey 


F all the possible and probable causes of war in Europe 
twenty-five years ago none was more scandalously 
conspicuous than the state of the Turkish Empire. The 
rejoicings which have accompanied the celebration of the 
tenth anniversary of the Turkish Republic remind us that 
a once constant danger to world peace has been definitely 
removed—the apparently insoluble Turkish problem has 
been solved. The fate of the pivotal territory between 
two continents has been settled, and settled satisfactorily. 
No longer would it be possible for ambitious central 
European Powers to look for an outlet to the Aegean or 
privileged access to Asiatic markets by dismembering 
Turkey or wringing concessions from her government. 
The old Turkey has already been dismembered ; it has 
ceased to be an Empire; and from its heart in Asia 
Minor has sprung up a nation, compact, confident, strong 
within its borders but unaggressive, with the promise of 
a sound social and economic life of its own. To those 
who knew the country before the War modern Turkey is 
a miracle, whose happening is an unqualified blessing to 
the whole world as well as to herself. 

A great part of the credit for this remarkable trans- 
formation—which appears to involve a change in the soul 
of the people no less than a change in government—must 
be given to one man, the Ghazi Mustapha Kemal. A 
Jong chain of circumstances over which he had no control 
provided Turkey with the heaven-sent opportunity ; 
but his was the genius which recognized it, divining the 
causes of weakness in the past, and the measures immedi- 
ately available for removing them. The supreme defect 
of the old Turkey was that it was an Empire—an un- 
natural, ill-assorted jumble of territories, races and 
religions. The Ghazi saw that the salvation of Turkey 
jay in dropping the Empire and abandoning all ambitions 
to retain ‘or regain it, and becoming a small but compact 
nation. The greatness of his scheme lay in its modesty ; 
the magnificence of its contribution to social regeneration 
sprang from its sacrifices. 

The old Turkey was a constant cause of intrigue 
among the Powers because it was so obviously tottering. 
It was held together by nothing but the military supre- 
macy of the Sultan and his power of appealing, in the 
capacity of Caliph, to Pan-Islamic fanaticism. There 
was no supreme nation, no vocal public opinion, no check 
upon corruption. The whole Empire was ground down by 
taxes because corrupt and incompetent government is 
expensive and huge armies were needed to keep down the 
rebellious Greeks, Bulgars and Serbs of Macedonia, to 
cow the Armenians, and suppress occasional insurrections 
in Arabia. Turkey was declared to be rotten to the core. 
The rottenness was not removed by the Young Turks. 
Fired with enthusiasm for liberty and reform, they were 
hailed as saviours in 1908, when they captured the army, 
and set up a Parliamentary Constitution. But the rule 
of the Young Turks, for all their fine talk, was no better 
than that of the Sultan. In the nature of things it could 
not be. For the Turkish Empire, as an Empire, had no 
raison détre; it had no organic life; and 
Young Turks were even more Impcrialistic than 
the Sultan himself. They lost Macedonia in the 
first Balkan War, and the rest of the Empire fell to pieces 
in the Great War. Worn, battered, helpless, what 
was left of Turkey in 1921 seemed faced with a dismal 

future. Yet in 1922, appealing, as the Young Turks had 
never done, to the nationalism of the Turks of Asia 
Minor, Mustapha Kemal defied both the Constantinople 
Government and the Powers, swept the Greek armies out 


the 


i yore 





‘of Asia, and in 1923 re-started Turkish hist 
abolishing the Sultanate and the Caliphate, g 
claiming the Republic from the purely 
Angora. 
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In a sense that was only the beginning of his Wor, 
But he had started right. The accident which compellej 
him to begin as the opponent of the old gang at Com 
stantinople served to reveal to him the destiny of thy 
new Turkey. She was to strip herself of all those gray, 
diose pretensions based on fifteenth-century Conceptions g 
conquest which had survived in the Ottoman Empire 
the most monstrous anachronism in modern histor, 
Abolish the monarchy, abolish the Caliphate, get rid y 
the whole paraphernalia of Pan-Islamism on the one sii 
and, on the other, friction due to the presence of Christigy 
minorities. The Greeks of the Asiatic littoral yey 
bundled out of the country into Macedonia and Thrag 
and Turks from Macedonia were brought back in thei 
place—perhaps the biggest deal in population-exchang 
that has ever been made. 
























The task to which he turned next was that in whic, 
he was to prove that no nation ought to be regarded a 
irreclaimable ; that the defects of sluggishness, Super: 
stition, lack of initiative and fatalism which many friend 
of the Turks had believed to be ingrained in the Turkish 
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character were in reality the consequences of bad govern. ood 
ment and a rotten system. The man who had defedfif peroacht 
the Powers and cleared out the Greeks proved stron subject. 

enough to do something more difficult still—to abolis, Itisas 
the fez, to rescue women from the disguise of the yashmak oficial Us 
and the seclusion of the harem, and substitute a system his due. 
of civil law for the old religious law of Islam. He ako true 
reformed the alphabet, introducing the Latin in place of cet of off 
the Arabic script. He set up secular schools and univer Xo speci 
sities for young persons of both sexes, and has lately ‘tee 
insisted on greater attention to the teaching of Erglis), virtually 





The peasant farmers have been set on their feet by loa 
from agricultural credit co-operative societies, and railways 
and roads have been constructed for the transport of ther 
produce. By balancing his budgets and avoiding bor 
rowing he has made it impossible for foreign Powers to 
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use, as of old, the leverage of debt as an excuse fir = 
interference in Turkish affairs. They hi 
Turkey, under Mustapha Kemal, has ceased to be aff no resp 
danger to herself or to others. It has been an extra the int 
ordinary piece of good fortune for her that at the time] profoun 
when she had a genius in charge of her affairs the policy & of admi 
of her principal rival was for the most part under the the ful 
direction of another genius—M. Venizelos. M. Venizelos § the lan 
had that imaginative statesmanship which enabled himt § jf we y 
divine the purpose of the Turkish ruler. The grounds § jjlustra 
difference had been removed when the exchange of popt & other ¢ 
lations was complete. A Greece friendly with Turkey & man ar 
would be far more secure than a Greece constantly ¢# yy 
variance with her. A Treaty for limitation of am § 4, 
ments, a Treaty of arbitration, and commercial treatis open ‘ 
have been concluded between the two countries. Secu’ & 4, (3, 
at home, unencumbered by debt, on good terms will & ¢ sy¢ 
Greece, whilst always cultivating a diplomatic friendship & [,;,.¢, 
with Russia, Mustapha Kemal has been in a position 0 & 4, 
develop a constructive foreign policy in relation to th ® +: 
Balkan States on the west and Asiatic States to th fitted 
south and east. The “Sick Man of Europe ” has di & spout 
appeared, and in its place has appeared an efficient Stats & ¢ » «, 
which would have gratified President Wilson as a wottly BF attrac 
embodiment of his hard-worked doctrine of st divisiu 
determination. who } 
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is doubtful whether there is any body of men in the 
yord which is at the same time so powerful and so 
wyre as the members of the British Civil Service. 
IS Work, nists of the Crown are restrained from _ publicly 
PM pelle blaming them by the etiquette of responsibility, and 
at Coy, gidom praise them, since any credit that is earned by the 
y Of the gininistration is needed by the Government of the day. 
Se gray. jt has fallen to Mr. Baldwin to pay tribute, graciously 
tions and ustintingly, to the officials who are the crutches on 
Mpite af ich new ministers lean, the instruments of experienced 
histo, ninisters, and, collectively, the arches on which the whole 
t rid ¢ ghric of organized rule rests. A little praise was due to 
ON€ site tiem, for though individually they are immune from 
hristig iticism, as a body they have been subjected to fierce 
I we adindignant reproaches. They have been damned with 
Thre iusive epithets. They are the “ bureaucracy ” (a term 
nthe yhich implies foolish obstinacy and soullessness) ; they 
chang are the * New Despotism,” the power which is constantly 

infringing on the prerogatives of Parliament ; they are 
Whichil the octopus which is twining its long arms around the 
ded as yhole machine of the State, arrogating to itself the powers 
Super of the legislator by the use of ‘“ Orders in Council,” 
friends and depriving miserable tax-payers of the right of 
Urkish i atective appeal. Parliament, we have been told, is 
OVern- ME decaying, and a tyrannical officialdom makes further 
(efit encroachments day by day upon the liberties of the 
Strong subject. 








| ls Itisa good thing that we should be on our guard against 
Pim oficial usurpations. But we should at least give the devil 
ysten his due. If our officials are exceedingly powerful, it is 
|" Bako true that they are the ablest and most conscientious 
en d set of officials that any country in the world has ever had. 
vine No specific place is given to them in text-books on the 
re history of the British Constitution. Yet they are the 
oa virtually irremovable rulers of the country who remain 
$e at their posts whatever party is in power and when 
Ms Parliament is not sitting. They advise Ministers, provide 
thet Ht them with information, draft new Bills, put new Acts into 
han force, and are collectively responsible for administering 
fo the whole existing law of the land, the greater part of 


which never comes within the purview of politicians. 
They have their own procedure and their own rules, and 
4 no responsible Minister of the Crown has time to explore 
tra the intricate network of this procedure, nor could he 
ine ® profoundly modify it without throwing the whole structure 
ley & of administration out of gear. When we have recognized 
the IF the full measure of their power and possibly exhausted 
“iS ® the language of abuse, it would yet remain the case that 
0B if we were asked to name types of Englishmen who best 
i illustrated the difference between this country and any 
i" & other country, we should probably name two—the police- 
) & man and the civil servant. 
“Fe i was a piece of extraordinary good fortune for this 
country that, at the time when patronage gave way to 
open competitive examinations as the means of entry to 
the Civil Service, the influence of Jowitt and a number 
of men in sympathy with him was supreme at the 
Universities. Never before or since has there been so 
much talk about training for public service at the Univer- 
sities, and so much practical endeavour to turn out men 
fitted for the higher tasks of administration, as there was 
about sixty years ago. On the material side the promise 
of a secure and highly responsible career was sufficient to 
attract the ablest men in the Universities. The first 
division of the Civil Service became filled with young men 
who had been brought up on a philosophical conception 
of the duty of the individual to the State and of the obli- 


Our Benevolent Despots 


gations of the ruler. It drew into its ranks every year a 
large proportion of the best brains in the country and the 
sort of men who would be the least open to corrupt 
influences. The new Civil Service was established at an 
auspicious moment and soon developed a tradition which 
has been handed down. It is only fair to recognize that 
today the average mental ability of members of the higher 
ranks of the Civil Service is not only far above the average 
of the so-called educated classes, but is probably con- 
siderably above that of the House of Commons. It might 
be added that for the most part they are men who are not, 
personally, very ambitious, for the exceptionally ambi- 
tious man does not choose a profession which gives him no 
opportunity to shine before the world. 

In this period of social and political transition, when 
rhetoric in public life is apt to take the place of reason, 
when politicians are not always immune from the tempta- 
tion of vote-catching and speciousness often wins the 
day, it is re-assuring to know that behind the facade, 
firmly entrenched, indispensable, critical, constructive— 
stands a body of men who are neither corruptible nor 
gullible. The mentors of politicians, they are a steadying 
element of reason and common sense. Unseen, they 
pull the strings. Possibly, with a sort of sublime, 
collective silence, they may revel in their collective 
strength. ‘“ The stars,’ as Mr. Baldwin murmurs, 
““make no noise.” As tax-collectors, they allow few 
loop-holes for escape; they may seem merciless in 
exacting the uttermost farthing from the tortured payer 
of Income Tax; but when all is said and done, few of 
us seriously believe that even in the capacity of publicans 
they seck to collect more revenue than is their legal 
due. As servants of the Ministry of Labour, we may 
have reason to complain that from time to time they 
take over duties from the local authority which appear 
to put them outside even the control of Parliament, and 
we denounce the New Despotism ; but we must generally 
admit that it is a comparatively benevolent despotism. 
As officials of the Board of Education it is beyond question 
that they are more intent on the higher interests of edu- 
cation than most of the local authorities. As officials 
of the Ministry of Health they are at least abreast of 
public opinion and ahead of most of the local authorities 
in their encouragement of town-planning ; and if they 
were responsible for slum-clearance, the slums would 
probably be cleared. As officials of the Home Office, 
we have recently had the opportunity to see with what 
generous zeal they have drawn up circulars for the 
guidance of magistrates with a view to the humane 
treatment of young offenders in Juvenile Courts. Again 
and again we have reason for concluding that the higher 
ranks of the Civil Service are informed not merely 
by bureaucratic knowledge, but by generous, fertilizing 
ideas. When in so many directions the standards of 
public life appear to be relaxed, and the foundations of 
public honour slipping, here at least is something fixed, 
a rock which steadies the whole edifice. 

It is something upon which this country may well 
congratulate itself. Yet we cannot claim that there 
are no grounds for misgiving. For the very ability 
and high character of this great body of administrators, 
which causes ministers to repose so much confidence in 
them, and the public, on the whole, to be so sparing in 
its criticism, may prove in some ways dangerous. T heir 
excellence in administration may avert some of the 
evils of slip-shod politics, but it can never be a substitute 
for the free play of Parliamentary life. The very effi- 
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ciency of the administrative element might tend to 
conceal deterioration in the efficiency of Parliament, 
and so postpone needed reforms. A powerful and intelli- 
gent Civil Service might impose on us Fascism without 
the Fascists, and get rid of the realities of Parliamentary 
government, whilst retaining the outward form. Mr. 
Baldwin is justified in expressing the nation’s debt of 
gratitude to its incomparable Civil Service ; the public 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


N selecting Mr. J. G. Macdonald, Chairman of the 
Foreign Policy Association in the United States, as 
High Commissioner for Refugees, the League of Nations 
Council has turned in a quite different direction from 
what rumours about the possible appointment of Lord 
Cecil or Sir Austen Chamberlain had suggested. Mr. 
Macdonald’s reputation in America is based first and 
foremost-on his success as a broadcaster on international 
affairs—he is the Vernon Bartlett of the United States— 
for what they call over there a national hook-up carries 
his voice from coast to coast. But as head of the Foreign 
Policy Association, as a body without parallel in this 
country, devoted to furthering the serious study of 
international affairs in scores of cities up and down the 
Union, he has displayed a good deal of organizing ability, 
which was no doubt borne in mind when his appointment 
to his new post was made. There are many advantages 
in putting an American in charge of the refugees’ work. 
* » * * 


Paul Painlevé will be remembered less, I suppose, as 
head of a short-lived Cabinet in 1917 (the first to be 
defeated on a division during the War) than as the War 
Minister who got rid of Nivelle and replaced him by 
Pétain, who had Foch as his Chief-of-Staff. How alarm- 
ing the disaffection caused by the terrific slaughter during 
the Nivelle offensive was the general public never realized 
till the War was over, but Painlevé himself is said to have 
told the Chamber in a secret session that at one moment 
there was only a single loyal division between the front 
and Paris. I went to see M. Painlevé during the Peace 
Conference, in which he took no part, in his unpretentious 
house in a quiet street on the Left Bank. He was sin- 
gularly easy and unassuming, and I observed that, 
private citizen though he was at that time, his ante- 
room was full of waiting callers. His proposals of last 
year for the creation of a military air force and the 
control of civil aviation may be heard of again. 

. * * * 


Mr. Henderson will, I gather, take his seat in the House 
of Commons next week as member for Clay Cross. There 
are two opinions as to the propriety of his action in 
fighting a by-election and returning to the arena at 
Westminster while still President of the Disarmament 
Conference. But a good deal has to be borne in mind. 
When Mr. Henderson accepted the position he holds at 
Geneva neither he nor anyone else supposed it was 
going to be a twe-years’ job. A man of seventy, if he 
means to stay in politics—and there are many good 
reasons why this particular man of seventy should— 
cannot afford to miss any good opportunity of getting 
back to the House. Mr. Henderson saw his chance and 
took it, and personally I see no ground for criticizing 
him—provided always that he refrains from party 
polemics on the floor of the House so long as he remains 
President of the Conference. A more difficult question 
is whether he ought to speak or remain silent in the 
disarmament debate on Tuesday. If he speaks it should 
clearly not be as an Opposition leader. 


“work it performs in the organization of 
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ability with which it takes over the conscious directio try 
public affairs may tend to shift responsibility trod i. 
self-governing institutions, and blind us to their loss ; 
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Discussions on corporal punishment are often carried 
on without adequate data, without, that is to say 4 
proper realization of what corporal punishment ; 
If anyone does want his imagination stimulated jy this 
connexion I commend to him one or two extracts fron 
some draft regulations—with a copy of which | have 
been favoured—made under the Native Courts Ordinang 
1933 in Nigeria. On grounds of space I must quot 
less than I should like to, but this at least must have, 
place : 

“J. (1) A sentence of corporal punishment shall be infictal 
upon adults upon the buttocks either with a light rattan cane whic 
is free from knots and is not less than half an inch in diameter. 
or in the Moslem areas only of the Northern Provinces with a single 
thonged smooth hide whip not exceeding four ounces in weight o; 
four feet in total length, which shall be tapering in form and no} 
more than 21/32 of an inch in diameter at the thickest part of th 
handle and 13/32 of an inch at the middle and from the midds 
to the tip shall be completely pliable.” : 


And so, I think, must this : 


“11. (4) During the infliction of a sentence of corporal punishment 
with a whip the person undergoing the punishment shall lie down 
face to the ground with the buttocks bare and shall only be secured 
if his movements interfere with the proper carrying out of the 
punishment: the person inflicting the punishment shall hold th 
whip in his hand by the three last fingers, the first finger being 
brought down on to the palm of the hand and the thumb on to the 
first finger, the right foot being brought forward, and shall administe; 
the strokes with moderate force, neither violently nor gently.” 


























It is worth mentioning too that in the case of corporal 
punishment with a cane “a piece of cotton cloth soaked 
in an antiseptic solution shall be spread over the buttocks 
of the person undergoing punishment.” The problem 
of discovering effective deterrents to crime would seen 
to be on its way towards solution in Nigeria. 

* * * * 

A story Lord Ullswater told at an N.S.P.C.C. luncheon 
on Tuesday illustrates rather forcibly the extent to which 
a past generation can be consigned to oblivion. Whei 
Sir Herbert Samuel’s Children Bill was before the 
House of Commons in 1908, the former Speaker recalled, 
he himself of eourse being in the chair, his attention was 
suddenly arrested, and his blood frozen, by the sound of 
a high feminine voice declaiming, “‘ Let the children alone 
and give the women the vote.” It came from no member 
~—no women entered the House (in the proper way) til 
a-dozen years later—but from an intruder who had madea 
sudden rush through the folding doors and got out het 
one sentence before she was seized and ejected. Only 
twenty-five years ago, but how unbelievably past and 
done with all that is. 

* * * * 
























When a person so excessively temperate as myself is 
brought up against the licensing laws, I can only think 
there must be something seriously wrong with then. 
IT am all in favour of restriction of hours, but when [am 
prevented from calling at a grocer’s or wine-merchant'sat, 
say, 9.30 a.m. and carrying off half a dozen bottles o 
cider to a remote cottage outside the daily delivery art 
I become the victim of a surely quite purposeless restric 
tion. I should have thought the resources of Parliv 
mentary draftsmanshp were capable of making som 
discrimination in the interests of common sense. 

JANUS, 
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The Case for Democracy 


By THE MASTER OF BALLIOL 


This is the fifth of a series of articles on “* Parliament or Dictatorship ?” 


Newt week Lord 


Eustace Percy, M.P., will write on “ Parliament as it Should Be.’’| 


HE case for Democracy is both idealist and realist. 
It starts with a fundamental moral assumption 
expressed perhaps most explicitly in Kant’s formulation of 
the categorical imperative. “So act as to treat humanity, 
whether in your own person or in that of any other, in 
every case as an end and never merely as a means.” All 
human beings have a worth in themselves and must 
never be treated only as instruments to the good life of 
others. The obvious denial of this assumption is, of 
course, Slavery. But it is equally denied in those aris- 
tocratie theories of Society which think that the purpose 
of Society is its culture or civilization irrespective of 
the extent to which that culture is shared by all members 
of Society. The democratic ideal of human equality 
really implies that there is something which all men have 
—their humanity or their capacity of being persons, 
compared with which all other differences, great and un- 
deniable as they are, are irrelevant. It was strikingly 
expressed in the seventeenth century in the saying of 
(Colonel Rainborow: ‘The poorest he that is in England 
hath a life to live as the richest he.” 

Secondly, this democratic ideal, so far from main- 
taining that, because men are as men equal, they are 
therefore the same and should live in the same way, 
insists on men’s differences. What gives human beings 
worth is their personality and the purpose of social 
machinery is the enrichment and expression of per- 
sonality. .Thus it is differentiated at once from such 
modern repudiations of democracy as German national 
socialism. These are not aristocratic. They do not propose 
to use the mass of men as instruments for the richer life 
of the few. But they do propose to treat all men as 
instruments for some purpose external to the individual 
life—the glory or size of the State, for example. Because 
this end, the prosperity or size of the State, is regarded 
as something outside of the personalities and its numbers, 
those who accept it wish to treat human beings as nothing 
but instruments of such an end and therefore to smooth 
down or get rid of all such differences of personality 
as do not serve such an end. The typical organization 
of this kind is of course, an army. The end of military 
organization is something outside of and beyond the 
lives of the combatants, and to that end their capacities 
are all subordinated. But for the democrat the end of 
the State is the good life of the citizens. The difference 
isimmense. For if lives are to be enriched, they cannot 
all be drilled to.a pattern. “The poorest he that is in 
England hath a life to live as the richest he.””. Democracy 


- believes that liberty in this sense is really the end of the 


State. 

This does not mean at all that there are to be no 
restrictions or that the State should not interfere with 
men’s lives, but that the only reasonable defence of 
State interference is that it gives more liberty to more 
men than would be possible without such interference. 
In the world in which we are now living the individual is 
at the mercy of all kinds of powerful forces, and it is only 
by State action that his liberty can be preserved at all. 
But it makes all the difference if regulation is regarded as 
2 good in itself or something only to be defended for 
the liberty it protects. 

This is the idealism of democracy—a belief in the worth 
of personality and of different personalities, So far from 


the equality of men being disproved by the fact that men 
are different, as some silly people have said, the point of 
democratic equality is just that men are different—each 
having an own life to lead and an own point of view to 
express and an own contribution to make. The justifica- 


tion of popular voting is not that all men are the same. 


If-they were, one man could automatically represent them 
all. Nor is it that they are equally wise or equally fit 
for the complex task of government. . It is that “* only the 
wearer knows where the shoe. pinches,” and that human 
personalities are not made in stock sizes. 

The realist side of the democratic case is based on the 
conviction that however skilled a ruler is at his job, the 
irresponsible, uncriticized ruler cannot do his work 
properly. It is not simply that very few men can with- 
stand the temptations of absolute power and that irre- 
sponsible rulers tend to go to the bad, though that is 
true enough. It is rather that, to continue the metaphor 
used above, Government shoemakers, whether they are 
dictators or civil servants, tend to think that the political 
shoes they make must be a fit for other people’s feet, and 
they are apt to be very indignant when they are told 
that this is not so. They must somehow be made 
to listen when the ordinary man or woman says: “I 
know that you are cleverer and abler than I am, and J 
don’t pretend that I could do your job, but I do never. 
theless know that my shoe is pinching, and if you can’t 
do anything about it I must be allowed to go to another 
shoemaker‘; and it would help if I were allowed to explain 
beforehand what sort of shoes I have found suit me best.” 
Government is always an expert business, and the 
government of the highly complex modern State is so in 
a special degree ; but if the expert is going to serve the 
purposes for which Government exists, he must be made 
sensitive to public opinion. There are all sorts of difli- 
culties in contriving how to give the man with knowledge, 
power and scope to use his knowledge and yet to contrive 
that he will be enough in touch with the ordinary man 
and woman to understand how to aid in enriching instead 
of regimenting the life of his society. There is no 
exclusive standard pattern of democratic government. 
But no government is worth calling democratic which 
is not somehow sensitive to public opinion and which 
does not encourage and find room for discussion and 
criticism of governmental action by all members of the 
State. 

That seems to me very briefly the theoretical case, both 
idealist and realist, for democracy. Practically, how- 
ever dissatisfied we may be with the democratic govern- 
ment of large modern States, we all of us know by expe- 
rience how thoroughly satisfactory and inspiring and 
obvious is the democratic government of a small society, 
where each member counts, where the society obviously 
exists for all its members, where the distinctive contribu- 
tion of each member is elicited and appreciated. No 
one who has ever been a member of such a society can 
think that the case for democracy needs to be argued, or 
doubt that democracy is worth trying to achieve. 

The difficulty about political democracy is that it is 
hard to infuse large-scale government with the spirit of 
true democracy. It is desperately hard in a society 
where economic organization on a vast scale regiments 
and drills men like machines and demands impoverished 
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and not enriched personalities. A modern democracy in 
an industrial society is thus a house divided against 
itself, and we are sometimes tempted to think that the 
results of the economic machine can only: be cured by a 
government machine as mechanically efficient and as un- 


The Spirit 


By H. V. HODSON 


HE English visitor’s first impression of Canada is 
likely to differ considerably according as he enters 
the Dominion directly or by way of the United States. 
If he lands at Montreal; he will probably be struck by the 
American physiognomy of that city, with its rectangular 
street plan, its tall office buildings, its many branches of 
American multiple .stores.. The accents he hears, the 
style of men’s clothes, the cast of countenances seen in the 
streets, will all be noted as strikingly un-English. The 
United States themselves, when the traveller moves on . 
there, will merely seem a little more American than Can- 
ada. If, on the contrary, he lands in New York, and 
visits Canada only after a stay in the States, his impres- 
sion will probably be quite the reverse. Canadian towns 
and Canadian people will appear distinctly more British 
than the towns and people across the border, and cer- 
tainly so different that he could never call Canada 
“* American,” and leave it at that. 

The visitor who is fortunate enough to be entertained 
in Canadian homes will become aware of still more notable 
contrasts with the United States. There is far greater 
similarity between the two countries in the outward and 
visible signs of material civilization than in the inward and 
spiritual character of the people. The popular American 
magazines, crammed with advertisements of American 
products, circulate largely in Canada, which by itself 
cannot provide a suflicient market for journals capable 
of competing on level terms. The radio—in America 
one of the most powerful of advertising media—laughs at 
political boundaries. Even so, of recent years the 
material influence of the United States seems to have 
declined a little. The rise in the standard of Canadian 
broadcasting, since its organization as a public utility 
under a national radio commission, has undoubtedly had 
some effect. The “ Canada First ” tariff, which includes 
a tax on imported periodicals, has checked the flow of 
American goods. Here, however, a warning must be 
uttered. The international connexions of Canada provide 
her with a vital, if unrecognized, barrier against Ameri- 
canization. A self-sufficient Canada would be merely a 
smallish North American country, and as such she would 
inevitably beeome an economic vassal of the United 
States. A land of branch firms is materially in a state of 
tutelage. The influence of the United States has also been 
diminished on account of her recent economic vicissitudes. 
Canadians, enjoying a lower percentage of unemployment, 
a sound banking system, a generally more effective or- 
ganization for public relief, and a price level enhanced by 
currency depreciation, have exchanged their former envy 
for a self-congratulatory sympathy. 

The national consciousness of Canada, which is the first 
trait of her political character, has developed spon- 
taneously, but always under the stress of action and 
reaction towards the United States. The lamb becomes 
particularly aware of its own personality when it lies down 
with the lion. The war of American Revolution, and the 
war of 1817, added to Canada’s population elements 
instinct with antipathy towards her neighbour. The 
colonization of the west, and the growth of communica- 
tions, set her a harder task in maintaining the separate 
nationhood of a strip of territory devoid, for the greater 
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part of its length, of a natural boundary to the south, It 
was in the building of her transcontinental railways that 
the determination of Canada to hold herself apart from 
the United States was most vigorously manifested, |, 
these circumstances, Canadian nationality naturally de. 
veloped a decisive non-American characteristic, The 
fact that they were also British was sometimes lost from 
the consciousness of Canadians, cloaked by the much 
more forcible resolution not to be Americans. 

What is taken for granted may easily be overlooked, 
For that reason, Canadians, who accept their British 
subject-hood as readily and naturally as we do ourselyes, 
often seem to our eyes very un-British, just becayg 
they are so definitely and consciously Canadian. ‘ Canad 
First,” indeed, has ever been an effective rallying ery 
in the Dominion, but it has been directed against the 
United Kingdom, explicitly or implicitly, only in so fa 
as the latter was suspected of hindering the development 
of Canadian nationhood. Dominion status, which js 
primarily the product of Canadian conditions, is the 
essential basis upon which the Canadian people combine 
a genuine loyalty to the British Crown with a passionate 
belief in their own national destiny. 

Canada, we must remember, has been settled a long 
time, according to the standards of the New World, 
Few of her people, even among those of British stock, 
‘an acknowledge the Mother Country as the land of their 
birth. Canada is therefore British in spirit not so much 
because her citizens have even an ancestral love of Great 
Britain, as because Great Britain has endowed her with 
enduring institutions. Her schools and __ universities 
owe much to British tradition and British learning. — Her 
banking system, developed on British lines, has shown 
up in flattering contrast to that of the United States, 
Great economic organizations like the Hudson's Bay 
Company and the Canadian Pacific Railway have sprung 
from the enterprise and relied upon the capital of London, 
Above all, Canada’s political and legal institutions, 
together with the respect for law and order that char 
acterizes the public attitude towards them, are a product 
of the British art of government. 

Nevertheless, it would be foolish to ignore the other 
side. Barely one half of Canada’s population is now o 
British origin, and the proportion is falling. Much o 
the west has been settled with non-British Europeans to 
whom the ‘“* mother country ’ 











































* is an unknown stepmother 
The French-Canadian stock, moreover, propagates fat 
more rapidly than the English-speaking elements of the 
population. The “Canadiens” are an orphan people, 
for their mother country died with the French revolution, 
and they have since had practically no direct contat 
with France. Towards their parent country by adoptio 
they show a willing loyalty, but it can never altogethe 
replace the ties of blood. They are typical Canadians 
in that they put Canada first. 

The non-British ancestry of much of the populatiot, 
and the proximity of the United States, have togethe 
served to tinge Canadian external policy with isolationist. 
Canadians, especially the younger leaders of opiniol. 
are profoundly apprehensive of being dragged _ inti 
international commitments at the heels of the Unitd 
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Canada demands—indeed insists that she 
Kingdom he right to go to war if and when she chooses. 
he Te aibtedlly fears a possible conflict between her 
she pe as a member of the British Commonwealth, 
one? member of the League of Nations, and the 
ecesitY of remaining on good terms with the United 
gates, With whom she is wholly incapable of going to 
me Her foreign policy, however, is far more inter- 
yationalist than that of the United States. Canadian 
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that 

from 
hh (CASIONALLY people have asked me to-lecture on 
y de. () the Craft of Writing—fiction being meant—and I 
The have always found myself on these occasions beginning 
from by appealing for a strong sense of character. Once you 
_ wt that, I have heard myself saying, everything will 
jllow. But then comes the natural question—inevitable 
“_ atany rate, if not really natural—‘ How am I to present 
ntish character I feel?” I doubt the naturalness of such 
xa a question, because it seems plain to me that it comes out 
a ofa contemporary fashion ; and a fashion can never be 
yatural, That fashion is the current desire for Natural- 
} F im. Is there no way of ‘escaping this desire for the 
te recognizable presentation of a character? It is becoming 
0 far tedious. And it prevents the novel of the day from deve- 
my: loping a quality of its own—a quality that will not be, 
8 BF iat is to say, the quality of the originators of the novel 
b asa social document. It is an interesting novel—that 
a which, in England, Thackeray really popularized and 
v (alsworthy perfected ; but its limitations of interest are 
i painfully obvious. We have never broken away from 
a the tyranny of its success, despite the example of people 
k like Dostoievsky or Tehekoy, in whose hands the novel 
Me and the short-story, while never losing a sense of character, 
ask broke completely from the idea of fiction as a criticism of 
at society 5 despite, too, the occurrence, at home, of such 
vith IE Tomantics, rare in every sense of the word, as Emily 
ties [Bronte or Laurence Sterne. To this day the English 
Her novel still remains fettered by the desire for a presentation 

in of actuality. 

tes, If character is, indeed, the beginning from which every- 
Bay thing will flow it might be feasible to correct, or, at any rate, 
ung to examine the tyranny at its source. It is the greatest 
ion, | Pity in the world that the novel began in the eighteenth 
ms, | century. The press-reporter Defoe laid his stodgy hand 
ar (on fiction and his finger-prints are still all over it. The 
uc | homocentric egotists with their cautious theories about 
ul pictura sic poesis—the extent to which nature might be 
her | tow and again “ dressed up ”—laid a too severe curb 
of | on the imagination. And when they did seek a release, 
of @ What extravagances resulted. It was almost inevitable 
to fe that the idea of character which became rooted in the 
er, @ English novel should be a literal one. The literal idea of 
fer | Character may be illustrated by two of its most popular 
te | exponents, Dickens and Thackeray, the inheritors of the 
ef eighteenth-century mind. With Dickens character is 
, individuated without being individualized; a stereotype 
tie criticism. He labelled his people without making what 
m/e the Americans call “real persons” of them. With 
fe Thackeray character is individualized, to a degree, without 
nie being ductile. There is no room for growth either in 
Becky Sharp or in Dobbin; as they begin they end. 
nfm Worse, for people do not necessarily change, as Thackeray 
we begins so does he end ; he has a limited number of details 
nj t0 apply to his Becky and they are quickly exhausted. 
w/e There is no surprise in Thackeray. Dickens often sur- 
prised— indeed, he sometimes amazed his readers by the 


to 


things he made his characters do: Martin Chuzzlewit, 


opinion exhibits a strong faith in the League of Nations, 
and an equally real disappointment at the way in which 
it has been weakened by the somewhat tepid policy of 
the Great Powers. If suspicion of the United Kingdom 
is not to find a permanent place in the spirit of Canada, 
we shall certainly have to make consistently clear to 
her people that peace and disarmament by international 
co-operation are the irrefragable aims of our foreign 
policy. 


A Plea for a New Kind of Novel 


By SEAN O’FAOLAIN 


for example, who reformed overnight from a cad into a 
gentleman. It was very nice for his readers, but it appals 
the critic. 

Compare with these either Tristram Shandy or Wuthering 
Heights. Or compare the amazing manner in which Cathy 
or Heathcote dilate in the mind with the inflexibility of 
Charlotte Bront#’s people. My Uncle Toby, Tristram’s 
father, the Widow Wadman—they have their labels 
indeed, but their labels are not indispensable. Without 
those fortifications or those erudite studies on Noses 
much fun would, it is true, be lost ; but not the character. 
The image of the Widow removing the dust from my 
Uncle Toby’s eye is unforgettable, but it is not so only 
because it has dramatized these characters for us, projected 
their spirits for us in the camera obscura of a sentry-box. 
One may well seize on the word “ spirits ”—it defines 
the alternative method of characterization, which, 
unhappily, has never found favour with the bulk of 
English novelists. It is the spiritual idea of character, 
as opposed to the literal or physical; the essential, as 
opposed to the accidental ; the invisible device, as opposed 
to the obvious. 

Yor the naturalistic method, though often ingenious, is 
obvious by comparison. How Sterne does it one cannot 
tell. But you can tell how Tolstoy does it. When Anna 
Karenina’s husband is about to enter into a solemn dis- 
cussion about their strained relations he suddenly gets 
and catches at a moth in the air. “My best reps!’ 
apologizes as he resumes his seat. It is a touch of 
genius. One sees the cold, dry mind of this passionless 
man at once. But one also sees how, in the hands of a 
lesser man than Tolstoy, the method can become very 
heavy-handed indeed. Even in Tolstoy one wearies of 
it, wishing for something more subtle still, wishing for a 
spark straight out of the person of the author, a light from 
his own fire, that by sheer hate, love, gusto, by a sense of 
drama, place, fun, fate, atmosphere, tradition, Heaven 
knows by what incorporeal method, will convey, without 
ever mentioning the ingredients, a feeling for the people 
he talks of. D. H. Lawrence could do it, though he, too, 
would descend to that worst of all methods, author’s 
comment. Joyce could do it, and most of the memoiristes, 
Borrow, for example, attempted it. By sheer sense of 
atmosphere Hardy did it for Eustacia Vye. It is the 
romantic method, the method of the fantaisiste; it is not 
truly a very English method at all. 

One becomes so weary of the naturalistic presentation, 
the photographic reality, that one wishes literature could 
learn again from Greek tragedy and dispense with charac- 
ter completely. One wishes for that exaltation of mood 
in which the merely familiar drops away completely and 
the characters achieve a certain timelessness that like a 
piece of headless sculpture holds us as a symbol holds the 
devout. All differentiation drops away at moments of 
high tragedy and Hamlet and Laertes are not distinguish- 
able in the moment of their death. Lear has no character 
at all and Lady Macbeth moves us most deeply when she 
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walks in her sleep. And, I think, it is absurd for Ker to 
have argued, though profoundly and suggestively, that a 
sense of character is the mark of the true epic. The 
greatest kind of literature written is epic poetry and folk- 
song; towards these, literature and, indeed, all art, is 
eonstantly striving backwards out of the tangle of its own 
sophistication to a dignity that depends largely on the 
oneness of man. Indeed in the trend of the modern novel 
either to an excessive amount of action, on the one hand, 
or to a destructive facetiousness, on the other, one sees 
the truth of this. The movement is away from dignity in 
either case. Free a comedy from the personalities involved 
in it and you get tragedy. That Schopenhauer pointed 
out long ago. Or to put it in the opposite way, the more 
interested one becomes in the personalities in a tragedy 


Eve Over Skye 


By GEORGE SCOTT MONCRIEFF 


HEN a plaint has gone on Jong enough, and nothing 
has been done, it comes to be regarded as the 
grumble of persons whom nothing will content. Which 
is often not merely unfair, but profoundly stupid of 
those in charge of affairs. In 1773 Dr. Johnson first 
brought Highland depopulation to the notice of London, 
and Westminster. If the Highlands had never been 
wealthy, if the Highlanders had always undergone 
hardship, at least, until the °45, their own country had 
made them as wealthy as the paucity of its soil per- 
mitted. Highland depopulation only began, in Johnson’s 
words, “ when the clans were newly disunited from their 
chiefs, and exasperated by unprecedented exactions.” 
Then it was that the Highlander, virtually chiefless, 
with all the traditions that he knew dispersed, and 
replaced by incomprehensible legislation, that descended 
in its pettiness to prescribing what he might wear, found 
it not merely desirable, but in many cases necessary to 
leave his own country. 

Since Johnson’s time have followed the Industrial 
Revolution, the unforgettable Clearances, and an extra- 
ordinary centralization of Parliamentary attention to 
the detriment of the more distant provinces. The 
other day an English peer encouraged a Highland society 
by pointing out that Sutherland had the lowest 
unemployment of any county in Britain. The com- 
ments of Dr. Johnson could be adapted for a reply; said 
Johnson: ‘To hinder insurrection by driving away 
the people, and to govern peaceably by having no subjects, 
is an expedient that argues no great profundity in 
politicks.” 

The position over the greater part of the Highlands 
today could hardly be worse. Skye, which is better off 
than parts of the Western coast, and worse off than 
the Outer Isles, is a fair example. In the Napoleonic 
wars Skye provided 10,000 fighting men, including 
many distinguished leaders: today her total population 
is rather less than that. After the Clearances, when 
men, women and children were shipped from their native 
land like cattle, most of the land was divided into large- 
scale farms. The system of the free, self-supporting 
crofter was discarded, and the Skyeman became a 
farm labourer, receiving a croft as part payment for 
his work. Others, with a croft by the shore, made a 
living by the fishing: often going great distances for the 
seasonal fish. But the big farmer was frequently bullying 
and greedy, particularly over land and grazing rights. 
There are many now alive who can remember warships 
being sent to the island to instil submission into those 
who were demanding their merest rights from their 
landlords. It showed a curious panic on the part of 


the farther and farther will the sense of traged 
But create a play like the Oedipus where there jg CF till abs 
character-sense whatever, where there is no fealnin ( of 28 
catch the eye, and all is as moving as if Nat more 
died. ‘ . ure herself hag (the Sk} 
The analysis of personality has gone too far in the nove pect 
We are all turned watch-makers with an eyeglass wlan 
into our eyes, taking men to pieces and putting then 
together again. If men were watches, it would be : 
excellent method, if nothing existed that was Not per 
ceptible by the material senses or by pure mind. And so, mat so 
perhaps, what one wishes in the end is more tiptoe, mon i a 
poetry—the confession, which is implicit in Sterne and vinat 
Bronté, that life is a thin ice and character upon it ay 
indefinable, impalpable, vain and unstable snow, 
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the Government, this treatment of Skyemen as hy. 
barians and bloodthirsty revolutionaries, with eye 
less reason than could justify the Government of today 
with its display of power towards Tshekedi’s tribesmen, 
During the Great War Skye, sending out her Al men 
and shock troops, lost lives out of all proportion to her 
population, and after the War the Government set about 
belated attempts to preserve the land for the remainder 
of its population. Since when the population has gone 
down a further 2,000. The work was put into the hands 
of the Board of Agriculture. The land was bought from 
the landholders, the big farmers were dispossessed, and 
their acreage divided into crofts. There was considerable 
muddle in the actual handling of the scheme. Many of 
the officials were insufficiently qualified for their work 
and the crofts were in many cases too small to be practical 
working propositions. Sundry schemes, such as the build 
ing and equipping of a creamery, were put into operation 
at the cost of many hundreds of pounds, before they wer 
discovered to be impracticable. The creamery is nov 
rented for a barn. Although hopelessly handicapped byp 
the superficiality of its approach in the first place, the 
Board has earned some of the resentment it receives from 
Skyemen, who fecl that the money that the Government 
may claim to have spent upon them has not been utilized 
for anything like the maximum good possible. 
Meanwhile, however, other forces have been at work 
The agricultural position has become acute. Stock i 
worth a mere fraction of its past prices. Sheep, whic 
the communal sheep-clubs were forced to buy at as much 
as £5 a head (more than any Skye sheep was ever worth} 
have dropped in price to a few shillings. The Board had 
to face a share of the loss, and reduce the interest payabk 
by the clubs. But at least as bad as the fall in stock 
prices is the decay of the fishing. This is directly caused 
by vested interests—particularly the far-going trawlen 
from the South, property of limited liability companies, 
and unscrupulous lawbreakers in the matter of the threep 
mile limit. Not only is the crofter-fisherman all bit 
wiped out, but the average crofter to whom line-fishin 
was an essential to budget-balancing is robbed of hip 
natural heritage, the harvest of the sea at his door. The 
paucity of fish in the sea lochs today is incredible ; thoug! 
the fact has not yet penetrated administrative minds. 
Glib talk is often heard of the wealth brought to Skye 
by the tourists. But very little of that wealth reacht 
the pockets of the crofter : for big hotels have been quid 
to make use of the opportunity, and, anyhow, comp 
paratively few crofters have the accommodation { 
boarders. The average crofter’s only realizable produt, 
apart from his share in the sheep stock (whose profits a 
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orbed by the repayments to the Board) is the two 
tirks he may rear. These perhaps fetch no 

re than four or five pounds a head at existing prices 
oe Skye beast is always small). Out of this he is ex- 
( ‘ed to support himself and his family: paying for. 

of his food, all his clothes, and his rent. The 
tive fact remains, that, except in the case of the few 
large-scale crofts tantamount to small sheep-farms, no 
Id be ay rofter can make a living today on the Board of Agricul- 
ne crofts unless he has some other source of income. 
That source is in many cases an old age pensicn, or it may 
be a part-time job on the roads, or as postman. New 
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HEN Horace, in one of his most famous odes, 
singles out as specially fortunate the man who is 
integer vitae, he is building better than he knows. Though 
as hap quite innocent of modern psychology, he is here antici- 
he even pating one of its most characteristic conclusions. Nothing 
of todayff js so disastrous to human well-being and happiness as ¢ 
besmen, divided, dissociated or disintegrated personality. On the 
Al men other hand the more a man’s life is unified and integrated 
1 to her the better will he do his work, the more serene will be his 
‘t about temper, and the more sane his outlook. This may be 
mainderf only a special application of the very ordinary and 
aS gone commonplace maxim, that union is strength and division 
€ handsf weakness, but it is one whose importance is forced upon 
ht fromf us by those very conditions of modern life which conduce 
ed, andf to make it difficult of achievement. 
derable& ‘There is no need to labour the point as to the increasing 
lany of complexity of life in these days and as to the severity 
t work of the strain which this involves. But it has to be 
racticalf admitted that people like it. Life is a fascinating business 
> built for those who are in the swim. They pride themselves 
eration on their many-sided interests and on their freedom from 
‘Y Werf dullness and routine. When Stevenson wrote: 





IS now : . 

1h “The world is go full of a number of things, 
pea oy Iam sure we should all be as happy as kings,” 
ce, the 





But even children can be 
> which are 


he was thinking of children. 
spoiled by having too many of the “ things ’ 


bf 







Indeed their absorption in “things” is in itself a 
distraction which, men and women being what they are, 
produces just that little rift in the lute which turns life 


work, 
ock is 


whidf, into a discord. Those neuroses which are so often laid 
mucf to the charge of the rush of modern life are not due so 


is not bread, and labour for that which can never satisfy. 
Even though the consciousness of this may seldom rise 
to the surface, it will show itself in a hundred forms of 
_mal-adjustment, and, if no relief is forthcoming, may end 
in something not far removed from insanity. 

There are many ways in which men and women can 
of hipp find escape from the perils of a distracted and divided 


Tp life. Almost anything which concentrates attention and 
ough absorbs interest will help. The curse of unemployment 
s. f Sin its psychological effects in dissipating energy and 
Skye destroying incentive. Any man who has a career, 
ache}, Profession, business or even hobby about which he is 


is at least on the way to attaining whole- 


comp Hess of life. As long as he can say to all would-be 
. fof distractions ‘ This one thing I do,” or “I am doing 
duc @ great work, I cannot come down,” he will not go 
s arp far astray. So many a neurotic woman has_ been 


saved from complete breakdown by obtaining some 





The Sing 


By DR. W. B. SELBIE 


crofts already empty, with their late tenants on the dole 
in Glasgow, will testify to this. 

The question that remains is—is Skye worth main- 
taining ? Only a fool would recommend the deporting 
of the remainder of a splendid stock to swell unemploy- 
ment in our cities. Yet at the moment everything points 
to a continued and increasing evacuation. Those who 
know Skye are convinced that with proper management 
the island could be saved for its people. But the whole 
position demands the closest attention, for the difficulties 
are considerable and any approach for the purposes of 
reform must be radically constructive to be of real use. 


le Mind 


whole-time job or better still by becoming the joyful 
mother of children. 

But of all the means for securing integration of life and 
personality the most successful is religion—the practice 
of the presence of God. It may be true as Professor 
Leuba points out that God is not now worshipped so 
much as used. But this is no new thing, and in any 
case it is something to have a God who is usable. There 
is good authority for judging religion by its fruits. As 
William James has taught us, when a man “ gets religion,” 
if the phrase may be permitted, it means that “ religious 
ideas previously peripheral in his consciousness, now 
take a central place, and that religious aims form the 
habitual centre of his energy.” The result of this 
process, which may be either gradual or sudden, is that 
“a self hitherto divided and consciously wrong, inferiorand 
unhappy, becomes unified and consciously right, superior 
and happy in consequence of its firmer hold upon religious 
realities.” This is an achievement which is always well 
worth while and supplies abundant evidence that 
religion is the surest means of bringing peace and pur- 
posiveness into empty and distracted lives. This aspect 
of religion is crucial and must not be set aside on the 
ground that it is merely subjective. In all religious 
experience we have to ask the question: Experience of 
what or of whom ? and the answer to the question is of 
the utmost importance. But equally important is the 
effect of the experience in life and conduct, and it is 
with that that we are now concerned. 

The reason why religion contributes to the wholeness 
and sanity of life more effectually than anything else is 
to be found in its power to meet the deepest needs of 
man’s nature and to supply him with a broader incentive 
and higher aims than those of this present world. It 
is always true that man does not live by bread alone. 
Devotion to business or profession, to intellectual pursuits 
or even to pleasure, may carry him a long way and go 
far to integrate his life. But they do not go all the way 
and often leave men with a sense of incompleteness and a 
dissatisfaction that requires something deeper and fuller 
to resolve it. That this is what men find in religion at 
its best is a fact-.beyond controversy. Only in the worship 
and service of God ean a man reach that wider horizon 
and ampler air which his spiritual nature needs and 
that unification of life in terms of the service of man 
which will enable him to escape boredom and the tragedy 
of aimlessness. From Augustine onwards devout souls 
have been compelled to confess that only in God can 
they find satisfaction, poise, and peace. It goes without 
saying that this depends on the kind of God they have 
to do with. But that is another story and raises more 
questions than can be dealt with here. The fact remains 
that generally speaking men find in the service of God 
better than in any other way freedom, integration and 
fullness of life. 
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Wedding 


By I. M. PARSONS 


E arrived in the village at noon, and almost imme- 
diately it was clear that something was up. In the 
hot sandy road leading up from the valley there was a 
curious absence of life, and in the village itself, perched 
on its preposterous pinnacle, nobody seemed about the 
usual business of the day. Instead, women stood in the 
doorways of dilapidated houses dressed in unlikely satin, 
while smart young men in cloth caps, a stiff coif of well- 
lubricated hair projecting over the left eye, appeared 
and disappeared down narrow, tortuous alleys. Only an 
occasional water-carrier, some goiterous harpy balancing 
her cigar-shaped barrel on a quoit-like turban, passed up 
the road to the fountain and preserved a semblance of 
normality. Everywhere the same sense of expectation, 
the same atmosphere of quiet, Sunday morning idleness. 
But it was not Sunday ; nor a Saints’ Day nor, so far as 
we could discover, a Festa of any sort. It was the Inn- 
keeper who finally enlightened us. A “ Sposalezi,”’ he 
said: yes, a wedding. The people were collecting for 
the procession, and the ceremony itself would take place 
shortly. Even as he spoke we caught sight, over the 
rampart of the opposite wall, of a sable figure pacing 
up and down, book in hand : a Jannings Tartuffe conning 
his text. So we decided to go. 

In Italy—at any rate in the primitive South where 
days are long and one day very much like another—time 
is of little consequence and the tout @ Uheure attitude 
predominates, It is this which makes it so difficult to 
discover the likely incidence of any event, since all 
functions appear to happen by a combination of luck 
and the Grace of God rather than by any serious attempt 
at arrangement. The wedding was no exception, The 
patron’s statement that it would taken place “ shortly ” 
proved more and more approximate as the afternoon 
wore on and there was still no sign of the promised nup- 
tials. After an hour and a half, during which everyone 
consulted advanced a different view as to the time when 
the fun would begin, we were on the point of abandoning 
the hunt when the suggestive sight of a mattress and 
bedclothes carried through the streets revived our flagging 
hopes. Baffled but optimistic we moved to the church, 
accompanied by a clutch of small boys whose motives, it 
was tolerably clear, were curious rather than devout. 
Their ministrations were inoffensive but persistent and 
in a little while became somewhat embarrassing. It was 
a relief, therefore, when at length there was a commotion 
outside, accompanied by cries of ‘‘ Processtone! — Pro- 
cessione !*’ and the rickety wooden doors burst open to 
admit the happy pair. 

The procession was headed by the bride and _bride- 
groom, the former in white, the latter in black. The 
bride’s dress was a simple garment in the style of 1916, 
short to the knee and almost certainly a local product. 
It made no attempt to conceal the rather considerable pro- 
tuberances of her figure, being well belted in at the waist, 
which was worn neither high nor low but very much in 
its proper place. A heavy white gauze veil gave her a 
rather ghost-like appearance. The bridegroom, by con- 
trast, wore an all-black lounge suit with a white collar 
and tie, and looked phenomenally like an English school- 
doy about to be confirmed. After them came the women, 
in crocodiie, hatless but with heavy black shawls which 
they pulled over their heads on entering the church. 
They in turn were followed by the children, the bambini 
of both sexes, who completed the rout and swarmed into 
the building on a wave of high-pitched excitement. The 
menfolk, it seemed, had no official standing, but entered 


by the side doors and walked: alongside the Processio 
very much as the crowd in an English strect does oan 
band is passing. All of them—men, women and children 
~—talked hard and continuously both before and ie 
sitting down. The noise was prodigious. 

Meanwhile bride and bridegroom had reached the to 
of the aisle, where two chairs had been placed ready for 
them, facing the altar. Beside the chairs was a small 
wooden table, on which were set a Crucifix, a Bible, g 
Prayer-book, two vases of pink paper flowers and a plate 
of mustard and eress. The betrothed sat down at onc 
while the best woman—there were no bridesmaids and 
no distinguishable best man—busied herself arranging 
the bride’s veil over the back of her chair. This office 
she continued to perform at intervals throughout the 
service, with an immense show of importance but without 
the slightest apparent cause. Nor was she the only 
busy one. An old man of seventy, in corduroys and 
collarless shirt, was wandering disconsolately about the 
altar lighting a candle here and there, while a small boy 
in knickerbockers rushed past me with half a censer 
in one hand and a taper in the other, desperately trying 
to reach the bottom of the church for a fill-up of incense, 
The activity and the chatter were at a height when q 
bell rang and the priest entered. 

Tartuffe was a short, tubby person, with a flat-footed 
walk and an unprepossessing countenance. He was 
dressed in a white linen surplice and embroidered stole 
over the usual black skirt, but the latter was abbreviated 
to reveal a pair of vivid purple socks which struck, | 
thought, a rather worldly note. This was echoed in his 
boots, which were heavy, nailed and very much tured 
up at the toes. It was extremely difficult to look at his 
feet without thinking of Charlie Chaplin. 

The bell having been rung again and the congregation 
reduced to a mutinous silence, the priest commenced 
operations. He began by taking a key out of his pocket 
and unlocking a small safe in the back of the altar, out of 
which he took the necessary vessels for the service. Next 
he knelt down and prayed for a considerable time, during 
which the small boy, who had been having trouble with 
the censer, took the offending object to pieces and 
examined its works with resentful curiosity. Finally 
he rose, and facing the expectant villagers informed 
them that since it was ordained, at that season. of the 
year, that one hour a week should be spent in the worship 
of God and the contemplation of His Divinity, he 
proposed to discharge the hour now and to celebrate 
the wedding at the end of it. This piece of rationalization 
was received with resigned indifference by the con- 
gregation, who had no doubt foreseen the ruse and 
come prepared to make a day of it. In any case they 
settled themselves as comfortably as possible on theit 
rush-bottomed chairs and composed themselves for ai 
hour’s nap. This looked sufficiently unpromising, for 
we had, after all, come to see a wedding not to. heat 
the Life of Christ read aloud in Italian; and as the 
small boy had now definitely abandoned the censei 
there seemed very little point in staying. Disappointed, 
we left. 

Returning later from examining the lovely tombstone 
of Jacovelli, about whom nothing, except that he died im 
prison, appeared to be known (which is not surprising sine 
the slab is now used as a milestone and has been a targel 
for stone-throwing boys for two centuries) I passed the 
church and looked: in to see if the wedding was over. 
arrived just in time for the blessing, or it may have beel 
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eroration of the address; after which the 
left hurriedly. As soon as he had departed the 
ramen stood up and removed their shawls, rev ~aling 
themselves in smart silk blouses of a dazzling variety of 
i» They then “ formed file’ again, talking harder 
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cession Me hue. ; ; 
When gM shan ever and followed the newly married couple down 
hildren MH yje aisle and out of the church, where the procession 
1 after erentually Jost itself at the end of a precipitous midden, 
[noticed, incidentally, that the bridegroom left a coin 
he top i behind on the litt le table—presumably the priest's emolu- 
idly for pent. It was silver, but as at present a 10 lire piece 1s 
smal} i identical in size and almost indistinguishable in every 
ible, g other respect from one of 2-lire, it was impossible, at that 
A plate I distance, to discover the cost of folly in Calabria. At 
once, ilire, about 6d. today, one could not eall it expensive. 





Is and But perhaps it was only for the cress. 






















































Aging 
ys \EMORTIAL SERVICE FOR AN HONEST SOLDIER 
ithou MEMORIAL Service. Mid-day. The Police 
only Are there in Palace Yard to keep the peace 
P and Among phlegmatic lookers-on. Half-mast, 
The flag, heraldic-embiemed, flaps and bulges. 
it the Watching this Abbey function, one indulges 
I boy A taste for public figures of the past. 
renser 
ying An incorruptible persistent man 
cense, Who ended as Field-Marshal and began 
hen a As private soldier, in our thoughts today 
Takes, when his mortal manliness is mute, 
The Nation’s last invisible salute, 
ooted And from Officialdom receives his pay. 
Was ; 
stole “ Fight the good Sight with all your might,” they sing. 
ated The Abbey looks its best ; pale sunshine falls 
Through glowing glass on monumented walls 
ck, I And vainly carven virtues,—busts that bring 
in his Null names to lifeless life . . . Sunlight and sound 
irned Seem to be streaming on their way together 
at his Like Time idealized, as though they'd found 
Some antidote for earth’s contentious weather, 
eeu The congregation gets itself arranged, 
"need With murmurous rustle, for the benediction. 
ocket Now for a miracle! Let hearts be changed 
ut of And truth emerge from fraudulence and fiction. 
Next Now let the Cross of Christ convert the crook, 
uring And self-convict the subtly scheming knave, 
with Make Mammon merciful, and from their grave 
and Raise up the unperjured spirits that forsook 
salle Long since the blasphemous hearts they could not save. 
* * * * 
rmed ’ : ses ‘ P 
the The choir precedes, in listless prim procession, 
: The cross-bearer, exalting Faith ; and then 
ship The gold-coped Abbey clergy, whose profession 
_ he Has made them, outwardly, world-weary men. 
rate Officials follow. Law in wig and gown, 
ition Clean-shaved and circumspective. And the type 
con- Of immemorial diplomat comes down 
and The centuries, elegant and over-ripe, 
thev And representing France. Then, face by face, 
cit Those persons, long familiar through the Press, 
Who've governed Albion’s muddles by some guess 
es Of God,—not always running the straight race. 
0 
hear Thus, with a formal and unfeeling show, 
the Contemporaneous life performs its part. 





History records careers ; and does not know 











na The secret memoirs of the human heart. 
But while I watch prestige step slowly out 
Like actors in a mediaeval play, 
sone I can’t repress ironic thoughts about 
d it The “ representatives ” who're here today. 
ince The man they wear silk hats for has meanwhile 
rget Entered his unmolestable immunity ; 
the And can afford, as dead men do, to smile 
il Serenely at this G.H.Q. community. 
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Un Chequers Frangais 


[DUN CORRESPONDANT PARISIEN] 


L’HEURE ou l’énergique Président Daladier vient 
d’étre mis, par la Chambre, en minorité, et ot la 
chute brutale de son Ministére attire, une fois de plus, 
Yattention sur les aléas du pouvoir, il n’est peut-étre 
pas sans intérét d’apprendre que l’Etat francais, soucieux 
sans doute d’offrir a ses dirigeants un adoucissement 
a leurs ingrats travaux, vient de décider de mettre, 
dorénavant, une résidence champétre a la disposition 
du chef du gouvernement. Nos futurs Premiers auront 
ainsi, & Tinstar de leurs collégues britanniques, un 
domicile sylvestre, voisin de la capitale, ot ils pourront, 
en fin de semaine, se reposer de leurs fatigues et préparer, 
dans le calme, leurs nerfs pour les joutes de rhéteurs. 
L’initiative, qui n’est pas sans soulever une curiosité 
trés vive dans le pays, est, en général, accueillie avec faveur 
par opinion. On fait remarquer que la nouvelle mesure 
atténuera, pour une large part, le désavantage dont 
souffrait, depuis si longtemps, la Présidence du Conseil 
francais, par rapport a la premiére charge politique 


anglaise. Le chef de notre gouvernement, ayant 
souvent Vhabitude de résider dans les batiments du 


Ministére dont il est, accessoirement, le titulaire, nous 
n’avons rien, on le voit, qui se puisse, 4 Paris, comparer 
au prestige continu de 10 Downing Street. Nous 
aurons, 4 tout le moins, pour l'avenir, un pendant des 
Chequers. 

L’emplacement choisi a ce dessein ne peut paraitre, 
fat-ce aux profanes, que comme Vendroit révé, non 
seulement pour se préter aux méditations, mais encore 
pour provoquer leur éveil. Il se trouve situé en pleins 
bois, au coeur méme de cette admirable forét de Saint- 
Germain, dont la terrasse, bien connue des touristes, 
découvre l'un des plus imposants panoramas de la 
banlieue parisienne. La future demeure présidentielle, 
laquelle s’éléve un peu au Nord de la célébre perspective, 
domine, pour sa part, la jolie boucle de Seine qui, 
baignant les rivages pittoresques d’Andrésy et de 
Conflans, vit se dérouler tout récemment les combats 
navals héroi-comiques d’une batellerie en courroux. 
Du pavillon ministériel, le regard n’embrasse que des 
paysages riants: arbres séculaires de haute futaie, ou 
verdoyantes clairiéres; promenades ombreuses, repos- 
antes a souhait; et, & moins d'un quart d’heure de 
marche, la curieuse cité-champ de courses de Maisons- 
Lafitte, avec le coloris pailleté de ses vives casaques et 
le galop ouaté de ses purs sangs. 

La demeure elle-méme, bien quelle ne soit pas, a 
proprement parler, un chateau, a fiére allure. Il ne 
s’agit, en fait, de rien moins que l’ancien pavillon de 
chasse de Louis XV, édifié a Vextrémité de lallée de 
La Muette. Le batiment, trés simple et de dimensions 
modestes, fut construit, aux environs de 1768, a Vendroit 
précis ott s’élevait, jadis, le rendez-vous de chasse de 
Francois ler. Classé, voici quelques années, parmi les 
monuments historiques, il se dun rez-de- 
chaussée trés surélevé, dont la forme rappelle un demi- 
pentagone régulier, et que surmonte un toit a la Mansard, 
avec trois fenétres rondes et un petit belvédére. 


compose 


Ce pied-a-terre, actuellement vide et qui attend 
seulement, pour étre occupé, que le garde-meuble national 
Yait rendu habitable, évoque indifféremment pour les 
érudits le nom de Pavillon de la Meute ou de la Muette. 
On ne sait encore quelle en sera lappellation officielle, 
mais il semble qu’on puisse, sans risque, gager, qu’entre 
les deux termes, nos Excellences, lassées des tournois 
oratoires, choisiront, d’instinct, la derni¢re dénomination. 
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Music 


Contrasts in the Concert Hall 


ConTRAST, one is being continually reminded, is the spice 
of life, or of art, for that matter. But it can be overdone, 
and this decidedly has happened at the Queen’s Hall during 
the past fortnight. One is allowed to ‘speak now; _ the 
amiability and exuberance of the Promenades are over, and 
the winter audiences are settling down to it seriously. So 
seriously, indeed, that the atmosphere of the first Courtauld- 
Sargent Concert suggested that 0% a lecture room. 

Here we were presented with : sandwich. We began with 
Bach and ended with Beethove and were amused in the 
interlude with Janacék. The andenburg Concertos are 
likely to be played over an indefinite period of time. Cer- 
tainly our grand-children will hear them. And they will be 
lucky if they strike a better performance of the Second 
than was given by the London Philharmonic Orchestra under 
the baton of Robert Heger. The flute, in especial, demands 
a separate notice. Janacék in his seventies produced a rather 
noisy Sinfonietta which has been acclaimed vociferously 
by his juniors. In that sense it is not an unremarkable 
achievement. It requires 12 trumpets. In the first. move- 
ment there is a distinctly effective use of percussion. And 
the fourth has moments of beauty. But a further analysis 
reveals only too pointedly the episodic character of the 
music, and leaves one with the impression that the means 
were not justified by the end. 

Then to Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony. (We. were to 
hear it again at the B.B.C.’s second concert on October 25th.) 
Heger took it in a splendid stride. His beat is impeccable 
without ever being over-emphatic. The familiar Allegretto 
with its hauntingly persistent rhythm was achieved superbly. 
Ten days later Mr. Adrian Boult and the B.B.C. orchestra gave 
a surprisingly different reading. The march-like precision 
was lost, and the two melodic subjects were exploited with a 
prominence which detracted from the unity of the movement 
as a whole. 

The B.B.C. orchestra has not yet achieved the excellence 
one expects from it. Their first concert on October 18th began 
with Berlioz’s Overture Le Carnaval Romain. It was played 
much too cautiously. Berlioz was Byronie and demands 
Byronic gestures. Incredibly dull, also, was the performance 
of the “* Emperor” Concerto. The pianoforte decorations 
did not adhere to the edifice. Under Josef Hofmann’s 
extremely agile fingers they were executed with virtuosity. 
The piano had a brilliant tone but did not suit the wood-wind. 
One blames neither. One merely disliked them in conjunction. 
The concert ended with Elgar’s Second Symphony. 
‘* Edwardian ” is the most polite word for this lavish and 
extensive piece of music. One had visions of the more-than- 
ample dresses of the period. Once you have heard a single 
movement of this symphony you have heard it all. 

The Royal Philharmonic’s Concert on October 19th was 
neither over-crowded nor emphatically enthusiastic. After 
a Haydn-like introduction by Polacki we descended to Mr. Cyril 
Scott’s new work “Disaster at Sea.” I prefer Mr. Coward's 
treatment of the theme. There were moments of misapplied 
cleverness. That wasall. After it the Honegger Concerto was 
definitely a relief. Tchaikowsky’s Fourth Symphony, which 
was the tail-piece, was admirably played. Once again the 
music grew, was formal without being exhausting. 

The B.B.C.’s second concert on the 25th was a happier 
eezasion than their first. The Bach Sinfonia in D, with which 
it opened, is not a great work, but. it was pleasantly played and 
prepared one for the Mozart Concerto (No. 27) which fol- 
lowed. Here the soloist was Gieseking. The themes are 
built up out of the simplest material and the pianoforte 
decorations are knit into the structure so skillfully that they 
never appear as opportunities for a display of mere virtuosity. 

Till Eulenspiegel must have been an amusing ruffian. At 
any rate Strauss has rescued his pranks from their Gothic 
obscurity to give us a consummate piece of brilliant orchestra- 
tion. It had an adequate performance. But it was Ariel 
(the well-intentioned, the most responsible of sprites) who 
presided over last week’s interpretation of this work. And 
it is really Puck (the dare-devil) who is in demand. 

R. N. D. Wixson, 
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The Cinema 


“Morning Glory.” At the Coliseum 


Axsovt eight months ago Miss Katharine Hepburn took th 
late Meggie Albanesi’s part in the American film y . 
of A Bill of Divorcement, and was widely greeted 
promising new star of an unusual type. With her queer 
pre-Raphaelite face and vibrant voice, she had a touch 
of that enigmatic quality which has meant so much to 
Greta Garbo. Were there great emotional powers hidden 
somewhere in her? Would she be able to discipline some of 
her rather awkward mannerisms and emerge as a real actres 
and not simply a talented girl? It happens that in Morning 
Glory, which starts a run at the Coliseum on Saturday, 
November 4th, she plays a stage-struck young woman of 
whom precisely these questions are asked ; but the answer 
given in the film is surprisingly vague. We are left to 
womler whether Eva Lovelace will repeat her first success: 
and there is nothing in the picture which throws much 
fresh light on Miss Hepburn’s own capabilities. 

The opening sequences are quite well done, on familiar 
lines. Eva Lovelace talks naively of her hopes; goes 
through hardships and disappointments ; is led astray by a 
manager ; and at last, as an understudy, gets her chance to 
play the lead in a new show owing to the tantrums of the 
star. But the big scene that will show her triumph never 
comes, in spite of an earlier hint leading us to expect it, 
The end is abrupt and bewildering; there are signs of 
extensive cutting at some stage in the film’s history. 

Miss Hepburn is excellent as the naively ambitious girl; 
some of her difficult speeches are given with convincingly 
natural effect. Aubrey Smith does well as a veteran actor, 
and Adolphe Menjou is smoothly competent as the manager, 
but Douglas Fairbanks, junr., has very poor opportunities as 
a young author. Altogether, this is a disappointing picture, 
with several good scenes, but no clear purpose. 


“Poil de Carotte.” At the Rialto 


REAL problems of family life, as distinct from love affairs 
and liaisons, are difficult to handle on the screen, for usually 
they have reots deeply buried in the past, and these roots the 
film has no time to uncover. In Poil de Carotte, a French 
talkie with English captions, adapted from the book by Jules 
Renard, this difficulty is very evident : we have to take for 
granted a situation never fully explained. 

The central figure is a boy of nine or ten, whose nickname 
gives the film its title. He is ignored by his father, a heavy, 
sleepy petit bourgeois whose only interests are shooting and 
local politics, and persecuted by his mother, a self-righteous, 
vindictive woman who dotes on her unresponsive elder son 
and frequently inquires of heaven why she has been sent a 
family so ungrateful. The essence of the film is the conflict 
between the boy’s pride and his craving for affection. 
A moment comes when his father seems to realize the boy's 
needs, but soon Poil de Carotte is again disappointed and tries 
to commit suicide with a rope ina barn. The father, roused at 
last, is just in time to save him ; and the ending, not entirely 
convincing, shows the man and the boy beginning to under- 
stand one another. 

Robert Lynen, a youngster said to be without any previous 
film experience, gives a wonderfully good performance, sen- 
sitive but not sentimental, as the boy; and the picture's 
strength lies in its consistently fine acting, its attractive open- 
air photography, and its realistic scenes of French provincial 
life. The story is too much like an extract from a novel, 
but anyone prepared for a rather sombre style of entertain- 
ment will find much of it very engrossing. 


ersion 
as q 


Cinema 


GENERALLY RELEASED NExT WEEK. 

Rasputin.—The three Barrymores—Lionel, John and Ethel 
—appear together on the screen for the first time ; but this 
turgid story of Czarist Russia is unfair to their talents, 

The Crime of Blossoms.—Joyce Bland in capable version of 
Mordaunt Shairp’s play satirizing murder case publicity. 

Just Smith.—Tom Walls, Carol Goodner and Anne Grey it 
skilful rendering of Frederick Lonsdale’s play—not one of his 
best—about a society cracksman, CHarLes Davy. 
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the abstractions employed enforce a vast certainty. 
| hot a matter of a mother and child group represented in stone. 
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‘Miss Hepworth’s Carving 

\iss HerworTH is exhibiting her sculpture, carved stone 
ai wood, at the Lefévre galleries in conjunction with Mr. 
Njcholson’s paintings, of which I wrote last week. Since 
ae stone pieces are more numerous, it will be convenient to 
udge Miss Hepworth’s sensibility by her achievements in 
this material alone. A glance at the carvings shows that 
their unstressed rounded shapes magnify the equality of 
radiance so typical of stone: once again we are ready to 
telieve that from stone’s suffused or equal or slightly luminous 
light, all successful sculpture in whatever material has bor- 
rowed & vital steadiness, a solid and vital repose. This 
deadiness of shape, through many ages unconsciously ex- 
pressed by visual art, in recent times had been altogether lost. 
1 cultivate a reverence for stone thus became an aesthetic 
need. Miss Hepworth is one of the rare living sculptors who’ 
deliberately renew stone’s essential shapes. 

To the imagination nothing is more solid than stone: we 
may find reassurance in the gradations of its smooth con- 
tinuous surface, in its characteristic shapes, if as such the 
carver has externalized common emotions. The true carver 
attacks his material so that it may bear a vivifying or plastic 
fruit. He woos the block. Not Shape, not Form, but stone- 
shapes are his concern. Stone may be forced to realize almost 
any plastic idea : but as carving it is valueless if no love, no 
reverence, has been paid to the stone; however great the 
merits of the plastic idea, the stone itself has not come to life. 

What are the essential shapes of stone ? Pebbles are such 
shapes since in accordance with their structures they have 
responded to the carving of the elements. They are nearly 
always beautiful when smooth, when they show an equal 
light, when that light and the texture it illumines convey the 
sense of all the vagaries of centuries as one smooth object. 
Thus a slate pebble, suitable for ‘‘ ducks and drakes,” with 
an equally lit and homogeneous emaciation, thin yet no wise 
sharp, suggests an incontrovertible roundness; for it has 
been worked upon and flattened ; a deeper roundness has 
emerged. Similarly the human carver thins the stone, 
reveals smooth and gradual forms. As pebbles by natural 
forces, so forms by the true carver are rubbed : though it 
is suflicient for him to rub the stone in the final process 
only. 

You may see the rubbed forms from every angle of Miss 


) Hepworth’s carving. Any one who gains reassurance from 
| the certainty of smoothed, caressed stone has a great pleasure 
_ Instore at the Lefévre galleries. 


These stones are inhabited 
with feeling, even if, in common with the majority of 
“advanced” carvers, Miss Hepworth has felt not only the 


’ block, but also its potential fruit, to be always feminine. These 


sculptors approach the block with such gravity that more 
None the less, 


Miss Hepworth herself, I feel, will modify their attitude. 
Composition (1) caps what has been a trifle too stolid a feeling 
in our modern carving. Nothing, it would appear, 
should be attempted for a time on the mountain and mother- 


_ and-child themes in view of what Miss Hepworth has here 
- accomplished. 
_ tinuous as an enlarging snowball on the run; yet part of 
: the matrix is detached as a subtly flattened pebble. This 
_ 1s the child which the mother owns with all her weight, a 


The stone is beautifully rubbed: it is con- 


child that is of the block yet separate, beyond her womb 
yet-of her being. So poignant are these shapes of stone, 
that in spite of the degree in which a more representational 
alm and treatment have been avoided, no one could mistake 
the underlying subject of the group. In this case at least 
It is 


Miss Hepworth’s stone is a mother, her huge pebble its child. 
Aman would have made the group more pointed: no man 
tould have treated this composition with such a pure com- 
Placence. The idea itself is a spectacular one, but it gains 
from Miss Hepworth’s hands a surer poignancy. Her carving 
8 astonishingly mature: whereas the appreciation and 
critique of sculpture remain fatuous. 
ADRIAN STOKES. 


10.50 Passages from “ The Testament of Beauty” by Robert 


A Broadcasting Calendar 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 3rd 


10.45 Common sense and Infant Feeding: by a Doctor ea N. 


These practical health talks have an interest not only for 
mothers of young babies, but for those who are in any way 
trying to influence or educate public opinion on these lines. 

12 Organ Recital : Maurice Vinden (from Broadcasting House) N. 
6.50 Manners and Customs in Music: Sir Walford Davies. . N. 
7.10 November in the Garden: C. H. Middleton ie N 

One of the most popular of practical gardeners on a subject 
of urgency for all gardeners : 

7.30 Scientific Research and Social Needs: Julian Huxley .. N, 
Deals this week with medical research and its relation to 
public health 

9 B.B.C. Chamber Concert If: Lionel Tertis (viola), 

Solomon (piano). Music by Arthur Bliss, Chopin and Delius L. 
9.30 The Modern Columbus: S. P. B. Mais .. “a ee 
To be broadcast from San Antonio, in Texas 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 4th 
David Brynley 
N. (London Region) 

7.5 A dash across Manchuria: Sir John Foster Fraser. . <s N. 

7.30 Scouts Musical Festival—from the Royal College of 
Music—assisted by the Wireless Male Voice Chorus 

7.55 Verdi’s Otello, Act I—from the Old Vic ay aa 

8.40 Orchestra of the Royal Hungarian Opera House, Budapest, 
conducted by Dohnanyi (from Budapest). . ap or, ies 

9.20 Popular Hungarian Songs (from Budapest) | 
Real Hungarian gipsy music, from its own home 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER sth 
4.50 Bach Cantata—‘ How Brightly Shines Yon Star of Morn ” 
5-45 Chamber Music: Kutcher String Quartet and Alexandra 
Triante (soprano) in music by Mozart, Loewe and Wolf .. 
6.25 Evening Service from St. Cuthbert’s, Edinburgh: Rev. 
George Christie, D.D. ita me ea - +s 
7 Plato’s Ideal Republic, read by Robert Farquharson 

7.30 Improvisations on the Organ in Broadcasting House : 
jot. Fagloe «<< — a a .. a4 = 
8.15 God and the World through Christian Eyes—The Christian 
as National and International: Sir Evelyn Wrench a 
9.5 Carolare—Hymn Singing led by the Cardiff Musical Society 

9.5 Sunday Orchestral Concert: Juan Manén (violin) and 

B.B.C. Orchestra aa = “s a aC Ke 

4 Jewish Ex-Service Men’s National Remembrance Service, 
from the Horse Guards’ Parade .. =< ee oe LR. 


27 


6.45 Recital of New Folk-song Settings : 


re 
aed 


za 


S. 


2-2 -ge 2 z 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 6th 
6.50 New Books: G. K. Chesterton .. a a oe 
7.5 Economics in a Changing World: Comm. S. King-Hall.. 
7.30 The National Character—The Parson: Arthur Bryant .. I 


ZZZ 


8 My Place in Commerce : by a Colliery Under-manager .. N.R. 
8.40 Queer Happenings VI—The Lost Platoon: George Blake S.R. 
9 Piano Recital: Bela Bartok.. i ara ee we oto 
Playing Bach suite as well as his own music 
9.20 The Debate Continues: The Hon. Oliver Stanley, M.P. N. 


A contribution to the political series by a leader of the 
“Young Conservatives ” 


Bridges, read by Ronald Watkins .. as aia aa N. 
A reminder that the late night readings, though difficult 
to remember, are usually worth hearing 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 7th 
8.30 The Commonwealth of Nations—South Africa: J. C. 
' Smuts .. ee ae # a =f ue a N. 
g Chamber Music: Raymonde Collignon (soprano), Ernest 
Tomlinson (viola), York Bowen (piano) .. ee ou alta 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 8th 
6.50 Films Worth Seeing: Oliver Baldwin .. Pe a N. 
7.30 Some British Institutions—Local Government. Councillor 
Lady (E. D.) Simon interviewed on the work of a municipal 
councillor by Dr. W. Ivor Jennings waa oy N. 
8.15 B.B.C. Symphony Concert—Morning Heroes ea N. 
A choral symphony by Arthur Bliss in memory of a 
brother killed in the War is the chief feature of this concert. 
The words, often spoken, sometimes sung, are drawn 
from many great sources, ancient and modern 
10.20 Vanishing England: Howard Marshall .. ee N. 


This talk is expected to deal with the Norfolk Broads 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER oth 


10.45 The Weck in Westminster: Megan Lloyd George, M.P. N. 
11.45 The Swearing-in of Sir Montagu Butler as Lieutenant- 


Governor of the Isle of Man—the full Manx ceremonial N.R. 
8 “ The Flowers are not for you to pick”: Radio play by 
Tyrone Guthrie. A revival of a successful experiment by 

one of the most intelligent and imaginative of radio 
dramatists, now producer at the Old Vic 3 s 

9.15 The Lord Mayor’s Banquet—the Prime Minister's Speech 
relayed from the Guildhall . . e oe a a N. 


L.R. 


Foundations of Music, 6.30 daily. N 


Nov. 3 and 4. English Songs of the XVIth and XVIIth Centuries : 
Anne Thursfield and i Heynes. 
Nov. 6, 7, 8, 9. Bach’s Organ Music: Thalben Ball. 
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Empire Apple Week 


There is just one week in the year—that and very little more 
—when the fruits of the Empire are together in season, when, 
for example, apples from Cyprus, South Africa, Australia, New 
Zealand and Canada can meet in competition without the 
intervention of a long period in cold storage. This tryst is the 
last week of October ; and it has become of necessity the date 
for the holding of our Imperial Fruit Show, which has now 
become much the biggest show of its sort in the world. Only 
five English halls—so it is said—are big enough to contain its 
wealth. One of these is the Coliseum at Bristol, where this 
peripatetic show was held last week. It astonished all be- 
holders (if my feelings were representive), as well it might. A 
very attractive imitation of an old English tavern sign, set up 
by the National Mark experts, bore the legend ‘‘ The Sign of 
Good Housekeeping ” with the National Mark map of Britain 
alongside it. And, indeed, the astounding figures of the in- 
crease of fruit consumption suggest that scarcely a houszkeeper 
in the land does not essay to keep the doctor away by daily 
consumption of apple or orange. 





* * * * 
Which is Pomopolis ? 


English orchards increase too, though not pro rata. There 
have been setbacks, owing to the scarcely credible variety of 
soil and clime within our island. No one can say which is the 
best fruit-bearing district, for fruit will flourish in one parish, 
indeed-in one field, and not in the next. Wisbech is a mar- 
vellous fruit district ; but a great many people had to grub up 
their trees and bushes of Cox’s Orange Pippin because they 
failed. Some of the most perfect Coxes in the world are grown 
at Ditchingham, in Norfolk ; but the fruit cracks and is there- 
fore of no commercial value in almost adjoining orchards. 
Apples flourish in the south-west ; but not everywhere in 
Cornwall where the trees suffer from insomnia. They grow 
too late in the year and the wood is not hardened, and canker 
and other maladies follow. The Imperial Fruit Show was 
welcomed at Bristol with especial fervour because it had come 
to the true home of the apple (in Gloucester and Somerset), a 
proper claim enough; but the chief prizes were won by Mr. 
Seabrook of Chelmsford. The Pershore plum flourishes almost 
exclusively in Worcestershire, and trials are now being made 
with a really marvellous new plum, known as the Giant Prune, 
in order to discover exactly where it. can be profitably grown, 
It is so far proved to be very much at home in parts of Bucking- 
hamshire and of Essex. 





* 
Local Fruits 


All this, of course, implies that anyone who is planting 
fruit should choose the sorts congenial to his soil and climate ; 
and some of the county farm institutes are devoting much 
energy te this branch of the subject. At Oaklands, for 
example; in Hertfordshire, inquirers (quorum pars parva fut) 
can secure a list of varieties proved to be successful on this 
soit and situation and that. Commercially the choice of 
varieties of fruit, especially raspberries and strawberries 
and of vegetables, especially peas, is being influenced by the 
canners (who displayed their new inventions at Bristol). 
They are apt to desire varieties which are not the heaviest 
bearers, but they give standard contracts for the coming 
crops, and are growing in favour with the producers. Some 
ninety canneries of a good size are now in existence; and 
though the prosperity has ‘still to be tested new inventions 
and discoveries come continually to their help. Many of 
these are due to a research station set up in a village that 
to my eyes is the most beautiful (at any rate architecturally) 
in England; and therefore in the world. Why Chipping 
Campden was chosen I do not know ; but the place certainly 
seems to have inspired the workers, under the influence of 
the ingenious horticulturists of Long Ashton. Incidentally 


it may interest growers of that huge, delightfully named, 
but unaristocratic apple, Peasgood Nonsuch, to know that 
one fruit grown at Long Ashton this year turned the scale 
at 1Ib. 14 0zs.! 


Its runner-up was a Bramley’s Seedling — 


‘ 





Country Life 


the most popular cooking apple ever produced, 


his 
tops the 1 Ib. but seldom approaches 2 Ib, —— 





* * * * 
Responsive Coats 





Soil and weather affect animals as well as 
small but curious fact in climatic influence on the Coats 
animals has been discovered by a sportsman. One regnetiaiy 
day when shooting on exposed farms on the north-eag 
coast (in this way, I think, the discovery was made) he 
failed more than once to kill a hare. The next time hy 
used bigger shot and killed the hares clean according to his 
custom. His first failure was due wholly to the size of the 
shot, for it is discovered on a close comparison of animals 
from different districts that hares by the seaside and jn cold 
areas grow palpably thicker coats-than others; and indeed 
coats so thick that they will stop small shot fired at any 
distance.- It would be interesting to extend his enquiry 
Does the blue hare, so common in Scotland (especially in 
my experience in the Western Islands) carry a thicker Coat 
than the brown hare, and is the white that will soon take the 
place of the blue thicker and warmer as well as protectiye 
in colour? It is a curious fact well attested by researche 
made many years ago that partridges on the chalk soils ay 
the heaviest. Horses reared on certain Irish pastures haye 
more bone than horses of less happy lands. Coat, however, 
is more quickly influenced than bone or muscle. Did not 
some rats which broke into a cold-storage room develop 
hair several inches in length ? 


Plants, 4 


* * € * 
A Scottish Example 


You must go to Scotland or some other northern land ty 
see the effect of this strange whiteness that may come ove 
both bird and beast. No one has yet explained the caus, 
Doubtless the whiteness helps the hunted hare, or willow 
grouse, as it also helps the hunting stoat when the snow 
is on the ground; but there are examples of stoats, if not 
hares, becoming partly, if not wholly, white in the mild climate 
of Surrey and of Buckinghamshire. Colour fades in winter; 
the cock chaffinch is more like the hen (though the mallard 
is an opposite example); and we may perhaps presume 
that cold weather discourages the appearance of pigment 
in a Jarge class, though few others change so completely as 
the northern stoats and ermines and the hares, whether in 
North Quebee or Scotland. 


* * os * 
Norfolk and Canada 


The admirable methods of the Norfolk Naturalists’ Trust 
(to whose very attractive Christmas card I referred last week) 
are being copied by friends of perhaps the most famous sane 
tuary-maker in the world. Mr. Jack Miner, at his home in 
Ontario, near the American boundary, years ago discovered 
the art of attracting migrant birds, especially geese. He 
caught up a few, attached his name (and a text) to their legs, 
and so began to accumulate a number of facts about the 
various bournes of the birds that rested in his sanctuary, 
Progressively since then the place has been built up into an 
ideal sanctuary, and Mr. Jack Miner has spent most of the 
little money that was his in providing the birds with what 
they wanted in shelter, food and what not. 
birds, especially birds of passage, seem to have an inherited 
knowledge of his hospitality. The sanctuary is famous in two 
kingdoms (of bird and man) and all continents. A scheme has 
now been launched to make it a Trust Estate and to endow 
it with a million dollars. Mr. Jack Miner has been a pioneet 
in new methods of making friends with birds as well as be 
friending them, and all bird-lovers would like to see bis 
sanctuary preserved in perpetuity like Alderfen and _othet 
possessions of the Norfolk Trust. May the dollars flow ia 
freely to Book Tower, Detroit, Michigan ! 

W. Beacn Tromas, 





——t 


(Esiate Announrements appear on page ii.) 
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Letters to the Editor 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. The most 
suitable length is that of one of our “ News of the Week” paragraphs.—Ed. Tur Specraror.] 


THE STERILIZATION OF THE UNFIT 
[To the Editor of Tur Spectaror.] 

Sir, —Mr. Gerald Gould once said that a certain kind of 
propagandist was one who would improve the Face by 
snatching the starters ; but that was long ago. Now that 
gerilization has been blessed by a Bishop and hinted at by 
4 medical nobleman, it has become no laughing matter. 
it is almost within that sacred category of facts we call 
practical propositions. It is safe to say that we shall soon 
have a body of opinion in this country sufficiently powerful 
to experiment on human beings on the grand scale. A 
dictatorship full to the neck with original race-ideals will 
not be necessary. The means by which the United States 
carried out the much simpler social experiment of prohibition 
will suffice for us. 

It has been suggested that the Government should set up 
a Commission to go into the whole question. Now, my 
conviction, as a simple citizen, is that such a Commission 
generally results in one of two things. The first is that nothing 
is done. The second is that something is done behind our 
backs, or at least something is done that has become fait 
accompli before we have time to cough deprecatingly. We 
ought, therefore, to pause and consider; and, if the result 
of our consideration is that we find ourselves in danger of 
being rushed by the cranks into a fresh piece of abominable 
tyranny, we should raise such a gale as will blow them back to 
their study circles. 

My personal experiences in approaching this problem are 
peuliar, I have read a good deal about and have observed 
some of the operations of what is called heredity. My con- 
cusion is that, as I have suggested in my play, A Sleeping 
Clergyman, now running at the Piccadilly Theatre, genetics 
isnot, to put it politely, an exact science. On the other hand, 
[find that I am put to grave expense in the care of growing 
numbers of people who are unable to look after themselves. 
Ihave also to pay large sums of money to support arrange- 
ments for the enslaving, education and punishment of people 
generally regarded as enemies to society. It seems clear 
that I should have more money to spend and that my en- 
lightened vote at parliamentary elections would have more 
value if these people had never been born. It is also clear 
that they are less likely to be born of nice parents than of 
nasty ones. A simple, painless, modification of an ancient 
and grotesque operation will make it certain that a nasty 
parent will be a parent no more. Why, then, in these days 
when nothing is really disgusting, should I experience a faint 
sensation of disgust at the proposition ? 

When a friend of mine suggested that all owners of armament 
shares should be given one week to unload or destroy them 


' under pain of being shot in cold blood, I was not nearly so 


disgusted, though a killing is a nauseating business and 
the immediate saving to the taxpayer would be hardly 
more than treble that produced by the sterilization of the 
wifit, I was examining the curious feeling at the pit of my 
stomach, when a syllogism flashed into my mind. The 
syllogism was as follows : 
“ Major : Only barbarians castrate. their enemies, 
Minor : Society castrates its enemies. 
Conclusion ; Society is barbarian.” 

This syllogism produced in me such a profound effect that 
I was almost persuaded to pay no more attention to the 
arguments of the proposers than I would pay to those of 
the man who orders his life on the supposition that he is a 
poached egg. I should like to be assured that these arguments 
ate not rationalizations based on a mass impulse of irrespon- 
sible cruelty. We know of the existence of such impulses 
and that they are as likely to be active under a black waistcoat 
asunder a red shirt. The strange, almost voluptuous insistence 
on a mutilating operation before a full understanding of the 
disease has been reached is a symptom very familiar to 
medical men. The wild eyes of women who demand flogging 
for this, that and the other offence have terrified less practised 
observers, More terrifying still is the frightful energy with 


labour.” 


which these repressed, unhappy people force their case on 
an easy-going. public. 

It has just occurred to me that I have been on the brink of 
discussing the credentials of the debaters before considering 
their argument, and discussing them in an extremely offensive 
manner. Nothing could be further from my intention. But 
I am reminded of what an old doctor said at a medical congress. 
He said, ‘* Man, Napier, if we could only see the folk before 
reading their books, we’d be saved an awful lot of useless 
We have a large number of things to consider, now- 
adays, and it is useful to know at the outset whether a topic is 
urged from public spirit, hard-won knowledge, vanity, self- 
interest, eloquence for its own sake or a dangerous psychosis. 
In short, to what sort of person we are listening. 

Heredity is an absorbing subject. The clergy are quite at 
liberty to discuss it and playwrights, from Brieux to Bridie, 
to make little stories in dialogue about it, but they must not 
be taken seriously. The views, however conflicting, of 
biologists who have devoted their lives to its study should be 
taken seriously ; but they should be strictly differentiated 
from the views of the same gentlemen on statecraft, economics 
and simple questions of right and wrong. Most civilized 
people are agreed that it is wrong to kill one’s neighbour 
except on the clear-cut and specific issue that if he is not killed 
he will kill other people. Most civilized people are agreed 
that it is wrong to emasculate one’s neighbour in any known 
circumstances whatever. The necessity for exterminating the 
Jews or the Aryans or the Communists or the Clergy might 
shake this general agreement, but that necessity has not yet 
arisen. <A loose general impression that there is a large num- 
ber of people in the world of whom we do not see the use is not 
enough.—I am, Sir, &c., JAMES Brivis. 


[To the Editor of Tue Specraror.] 
Str,—The Rev. S. A. McDowall has given readers of The 
Spectator a most helpful explanation of the Mendelian formula 
in its mathematical permutations, but only on the assumption 


‘that weakmindedness is a simple transmissible factor, which 


is highly improbable. This infirmity appears in many forms 
varying from ** Mongolism ” and microcephaly, in an ascending 
seale, to the backward child. Mental deficiency is a complex 
involving a great variety of Mendelian characters, rather 
than a simple dominant, or a single recessive factor, or 
even two complementary dominant genes susceptible of 
hereditary transmission. There is no support for regarding 
Mental Deficiency as a segregated unit. 

Those who have worked at this subject realize the difficulty 
there is in assigning any adequate or specific cause for this 
abnormality. The present tendency is to regard the environ- 
ment (one of these is the health of the mother) as mainly 
responsible and inheritance as a contributing factor. 

We know that in Nature about one in every 200 cabbages 
in a field is abnormal—a freak—and the same is true of a 
litter of pigs or puppies, although there has been the greatest 
care in selecting the best seed and breed. Intellectual ability 
is not inherited in a manner equivalent to that of the colour 
of the hair or eyes. 

It has been calculated on high authority (Bailey) that if 
every mental defective in every generation were sterilized, 
it would still take 2,000 years to stamp out the proportion 
of mental defect due to inherited taint, which is stated to 
occur in from 10 to 40 per cent. of family histories of the 
defective, a proportion not in excess of that ascertained in 
the family history of normal persons (Morison). 

We all earnestly desire a strong, virile, clean and able race, 
noted for chivalry and honesty. Our efforts to secure this 
will be most effectively promoted by removing insanitary 
surroundings, providing simple, wholesome food, observing 
temperance, safeguarding the health of the mother, and 
encouraging good home influence and parental example——- 
rather than by “ sterilization,” which is penalizing affliction. 
and favouring promiscuity with its baneful consequences to 
future generations.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ROBERT ARMSTRONG-JONES, 
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SOUND BANKING POLICY 
[To the Editor of THE SprEcTator.] 
Sir,—The articles by Mr. A. W. Kiddy and Mr. Alec H. 
Day suggest the question: ‘‘In what does the ‘sound 
banking policy’ which they eulogize so freely consist, and 
how far is it sound ?” 

Carefully analysed, ‘“ sound banking policy *” would appear 
to consist in this and nothing more: the avoidance of 
inflation by the creation of more money than goods can 
back ; the avoidance of the granting of bank loans to many 
persons who are unlikely to be able to pay their interest 
punctually and repay the principal ; and, most important 
of all perhaps, the keeping alive in the minds of people 
everywhere the belief that the banking system is sound by 
propaganda eloquently declaiming how sound the banking 
system is ! 

The banking system is certainly not sound from the point 
of view that it has, or ever has had, anything like enough 
gold and notes to meet the claims of all its depositors were 
these to be presented simultaneously ; but seeing that a 
money supply that has a proper backing of goods does not 
need any gold backing at all, it would be more fair to censure 
financiers for demanding a gold standard at all than 
for their omission ever to have a real one. Regarded, how- 
ever, from the standpoint of the main function of a sane 
monetary system—success in enabling the citizens of a 
country to buy all that they desire of what the industries of 
their country can produce and import—the banking system 
is the most unsound thing under the sun and its failure 
cries aloud to heaven the world over. So unsound is it 
that it is even beginning to cut its own throat. Mr. Day 
laments the decline in bank profits due to the slump in 
commodity prices, business stagnation and high taxes. In 
a world abounding in the capacity to produce goods and 
services of every kind after fully paying all the true costs 
of the War in terms of reality, i.e., of material used up and 
plant worn out, only the colossal burden of financial debt 
imposed upon the world by the banking system during the 
years 1914-1918, together with the refusal of financiers to 
permit the issue of new money by methods which alone can 
equate consumption with the maximum production of 
desired goods, is responsible for the trade warfare, business 
stagnation and heavy taxes which are reducing even the 
banks’ profits from loan creations of new money.—I am, 
Sir, &c., TAVISTOCK, 

Glentrool, Bargrennan, Newton Stewart, Scotland. 


RACE RESTRICTIONS 

[To the Editor of Tak Srecrator.] 
Sir,—In the competition for the claim to be the most 
restricted nation the subject races of the Union of South 
Africa are not without recommendations. In a world beset 
by all the ills we wot of, engendered apparently by man’s 
selfish interference with natural laws, is there a people so 
despitefully used ? Even liberally inclined newcomers fall 
to the implied immoralities of the colour prejudices and 
racial acerbities of this land of mixed population. 

Owing to the drought which has lasted with but little 
relief for 18 months and also the fact that gold, which is our 
chief product, has greatly altered in value, this country is 
dependent on its gold mines for a computed 75 per cent. of 
its total income: This wealth is produced solely by Black 
miners supervised by White overseers and technicians. We 
have, however, devised a social system whereby no member 
of the coloured races shall be of a higher social standard 
than what is implied by a wage of £5 per month. The 
exceptions to this rule would be less than .1 per cent. 

Some of the disabilities are here recounted. No male 
Bantu may move anywhere or be out after 9 p.m. without a 
** pass” from his employer. Only a minute fraction (16,000 
out of some millions) enjoy the vote. This in a country with 
male and female adult suffrage qualifications. Trading with 
anyone, their own people or others, is virtually banned. 
European newcomers may trade with all sections albeit they 
are not British subjects. All adult male natives pay a Poll 
Tax of a very heavy incidence in proportion to their earnings— 
far higher than that of the Income Tax to European earnings. 
Practically all Poor Whites are exempted from direct taxation 


—— 
—the gaols are filled with thousands of Poor Black d 
There are no Old Age Pensions for natives 
and Cape Coloureds only. 

During the past few years considerable relief schemes hay 
been instituted for the unemployed—White only—nati ; ‘ 
have been discharged from what is recognized as “ Prag 
work ”’ to make room for them. The Europeans nomaies 
travel chiefly by motor-car and the railways carry a = 
ponderance of native passengers—nevertheless, practically 
native employees have been discharged—in some cases with . 
day’s notice after 20 years of service. The only Governmen; 
jobs left open to natives are those that are distastefy to 
Europeans, e.g., Sanitation. 

Industrial policy has been shaped to make the employment 
of natives impossible. In certain areas bread for Black ang 
White is now baked only by Whites. No relief rations have 
been issued to natives and only their system of sharing fo 
has prevented a large famine death incidence. Rations ay 
being issued to indigent Whites. 

In matters educational we find that White education 
paid for by the State—all contribute towards it. Natiy. 
education is achieved on a very small scale by earmarking, 
small portion of the natives’ direct taxation and _ school 
fees. Hence we find that a Bantu labourer contribute 
towards the cost of educating his master’s children but the 
master makes no contribution whatsoever to the education 
of the servant’s children. The State builds schools for White 
children but natives have to find ways and means to build 
their own schools. 

These anomalies might be continued indefinitely but the 
most remarkable commentary is that the Government of a 
country should have an openly declared policy of depriving 
the most numerically great section of that people of all lucr. 
tive employment, of depriving them of all cultural and social 
amenities and a segregation scheme whereby they are to 
be dispossessed and exported to some as yet undefined terri. 
tory. On such premises are built revolution and disintegn. 
tion. Both of these are in the offing. Not revolution with 
force but that of moral decay of the unwieldy masses when 
no man’s home, children or goods will be safe from super. 
latively fashioned criminals endowed with all the Bantus 
patience, heedlessness of hardships, philosophical acceptance of 
complete poverty and latent cunning. 

Unless rapidly changing monetary values, industrial policy 
and other economic factors operate very speedily to alter 
the minds of the White South Africans, it is already too 
late. It is certain that no other appeal can alter our outlook 
on colour.—I am, Sir, &e., H, S. Coaker, 

Ladybrand, South Africa. 

October 10th. 


THIS FREEDOM 
[To the Editor of Tne Specraror.] 

Srr,—In your issue of October 13th there is a statement to 
which, as it has remained unchallenged in the succeeding 
issues I feel a reply is required. It oeeurs in “ Britain Tells 
the World,” and is to the effect that any privately-owned 
Press is better than one under Government control, and 
that the Newspaper Kings are “ exercising the unchallenged 
right of free citizens in a free country.” Now that sort of 
flowery rhetoric may go down in after-dinner speeches, but 
it is poor consolation to the thirsty man who is trying to 
buy a glass of beer at 10 minutes to 6, or the dairyman 
whose clotted-cream trade has been wrecked by regulations 
concerning preservation with boric acid. 

This is not a free country and we are not free citizens. 
In every community the conduct of the individual has to 
be regulated to the good of the majority, and in no country 
has a more complicated mass of legal machinery for the 
restriction of the individual been set up than in ours. We 
have an army of permanent officials to administer the lv, 
and a Parliament of over 600 expert circumlocutionists t0 
formulate it, maintained at an expense for which the taxatio 
is stifling industry, all to confine the conduct of the individual 
within bounds. Legal discussion by such a _ numerots 
assembly as Parliament involves so many conflicting views 
as to lead to mutual cancellation, and the result is that 
when an emergency such as the War or the relinquishmett 
of the gold standard requires measures of real important 
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— 
be passed, the usual “ democratic’? system of Govern- 
nd-Opposition has to be suspended. Another result 
that any corporate body or individual too powerful for 
ys law to touch enjoys the “unchallenged right of free 
citizens in a free country ” with baneful results to the rest 
of the citizens ; thus, the motoring interests would appear 
to be immune from effective government interference with 
the daily slaughter of 20 innocent people on the King’s 
highway, although the individual driver is hedged in with 
‘endless, mostly futile, regulations and forms to fill up. And, 
ys shown by Mr. Kellett on page 481 of the same issue, the 
irresponsible Press Kings can exercise their “ unchallenged 
to the extent of jeopardizing international peace, 


to 
ment 


right ” ¢ ; 
yithout restriction beyond the suggestion, pathetically 
jeble in its helplessness, of counter-propaganda — by 
wireless. 


A murderer is hanged; a traitor who sells secrets of our 
munitions to an enemy country is shot ; but the Newspaper 
King who behaves in an infinitely worse manner is ennobled. 
Js this the ideal to which the much-vaunted “* freedom of 
the Press” has brought us? I can only think that the 
Press has a very exaggerated idea of its own importance, 
and would submit that the average citizen would prefer to 
be able to buy his untaxed glass of real beer at any hour 
he chose, even if this entailed the muzzling or suppression 
of every paper from the Manchester Guardian to the News 
of the World, and from The Spectator to John Bull. He 
wants a government strong enough to tell any private indi- 
vidual or corporate body to behave itself, and to compel it 
to do so, and not one whose prime function seems to be 
cireumlocution about the things that do not matter (with 
appropriate forms to be filled up).—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. H. Spoor. 

Downderry, Cornwall. 


THE MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS 

[To the Editor of Tux Seecraror.] 
Siz,—On Wednesday, November Ist, the elections for the 83 
county boroughs and 263 municipal boroughs of England and 
Wales take place. The rateable value of the boroughs and 
the county boroughs is £123,000,000, and the net expenditure, 
other than capital expenditure on rate fund services, amounts 
to £110,000,000. - These local government contests are con- 
cerned solely with important municipal matters and muni- 
cipal interests, which touch the daily life of some nineteen 
million citizens more closely than vague theories about the 
new Socialist State. 

The contending Parties are two—namely, the Party opposed 
to Socialism, with a well-thought-out programme of economy 
with efficiency, and the Socialists, who believe salvation is 
to be obtained by extravagant-expenditure of the ratepayers’ 
money. The principal objective of the Socialist Party is the 
capture of the machinery of local government, thus paving 
the way to gain a majority in the House of Commons. If this 
isachieved it is the policy of the Socialist Party to supersede 
local authorities who refuse to co-operate. On the other hand, 
the Party opposed to Socialism aims at providing municipal 
services at the least possible cost with due regard to the very 
hetessary amenities of the inhabitants, as it is recognized 
that the burden of the rates seriously affects every class of the 
community. 

The marvellous response of the local authorities to the call 
of the National Government for slum clearance, and the 
provision of houses, is evidence that those who are opposed 
to Socialism in local government are progressive in their out- 
look and determined to solve our greatest social problem. 
Some two years ago Viscount Snowden, in making his fare- 
well speech in the House of Commons, said that, after having 
read the summary of the proposals in Labour and the 
Nation: “I calculated that the proposals there alone 
would require an additional £1,000,000,000 a year of national 
expenditure.” If that is the cost of the Socialist programme 
the same reckless expenditure may be expected in local 
administration.—I am, Sir, &e., 

JESSEL 
(President, National Union of Rate- 
payers’ Associations). 

Palace Chambers, Bridge Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 


aings. 


THE FUR CRUSADE 
[To the Editor of Tuk Srecrator.] 
Sir,—This campaign was started by me four years ago, 
and has now spread all over the world. Its object was to 
inform people of the great cruelty involved in obtaining 
many of the furs commonly worn; and also to tell them 
which skins have been obtained in a humane manner. 

Just now a very beautiful species of monkey is in danger of 
extermination, because of the present craze for fur trim- 
Cver a quarter_of a.million leaflets have been sent 
out, and these contain a copy of the White List, which gives 
a large selection of skins of animals that have not suffered 
days of torture in the steel trap, or on the set-hook. This 
last is a devilish device, frequently used, by. which an 
animal is left dangling on a baited fish-hook, which it has 
been induced to swallow. 

. 1 am also fighting the use of all cruel traps in England 
by every means in my power. Many new humane sub- 
stitutes for catching rabbits and all vermin have been 
invented recently, and I am issuing a special leaflet giving 
particulars of these. 

Funds, however, are unfortunately so low at present that 
unless more help is forthcoming it will not be possible to 
carry on this much-needed work.—I am, Sir, &c., 

C. Van DER Byt (Major), 
Founder of the Fur Crusade and Humane 
Wappenham House, Towcester. Trapping Campaign. 


A PLAN TO AID THE UNEMPLOYED 

[To the Editor of Tur Sprecrator.] 
Sir,—Sir William Beach Thomas, in his ‘ Notes”? which 
appeared in your issue of August 25th, makes most generous 
reference to our scheme for reconditioning and training 
unemployed urban lads for work on farms, and concludes 
with the remark: ‘* The Y.M.C.A. should have no difficulty 
in raising the £2,000 they need immediately. Such money 
would be—at least—twice blessed.””> May I say that unfortu- 
nately we are having a very great deal of difficulty in raising 
this sum? Consequently, we are hard pressed to keep the 
scheme in being, as the Y.M.C.A. has no funds to allocate to 
this service, other than special donations subscribed specifically 
for this purpose. 

During the past twelve months 542 lads have sent in 
written applications. Of this number 233 have been trained 
and placed, while 51 others are in training. Over 400 
farmers have signified their interest in the scheme, and 21 
are waiting to be supplied. The scheme is working quite 
smoothly, and giving a very great deal of satisfaction to all con- 
cerned ; but there is a grave danger that this useful service 
will have to be discontinued unless the funds are forthcoming 
to keep the machinery in being. May we appeal to the 
generosity of your readers to prevent such a disaster taking 
place? It is our practice to inspect every farm before a 
boy is placed, and to visit every boy within three months 
of his first placement. This is very difficult when it has 
to be done by rail or ‘bus. We sadly need two small motor- 
cars, but we cannot afford to buy them. Gifts of these 
would be a tremendous help. 

Communications should be addressed to Sir Henry 
McMahon, Chairman, Y.M.C.A. Migration Department, 103 
Kingsway, W.C.2. All donations will indeed be “ twice 
blessed.”—I am, Sir, &e., Cyrit Bavin, 

General Secretary, 

London, W.C, 2. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


“ Ture Spectator,’ NOVEMBER 2ND, 1833. 


A gentleman in an inland county has made, and is still making, 
the experiment of letting small portions of land to boys, the sons 
of poor but industrious people. They are taught how to dig, plant, 
and rear all kind of vegetables usually grown in gardens ; they pay 
asmall rent, and the residue is theirown. This, of course, materially 
assists their parents, and at the same time enables them to obtain 
clothing, &e. The grotnd is cultivated chiefly at odd hours, in the 
morning and evening; and two advantages are thus obtained — 
the boys obtain a-knowledge of gardening, and they are kept from 
é ceeded to admiration 


mischief. The experiment has sue 
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A Note on Lytton Strachey 


By WILLIAM PLOMER 


HERE is a book* consisting mainly of critical essays written at 
various dates from 1903 onwards, and not previously collected. 
It includes Lytton Strachey’s Leslie Stephen Lectures on 
Pope, and certain unpublished writings—a series of chapters 
on English Letter Writers, produced’ when he was still at 
Cambridge, and an unfinished study of Othello on which he 
was working shortly before he died. He touched few subjects 
that he dij not illuminate, and if the illumination was at 
times a trifle garish, as in Elizabeth and Essex, he has given, 
and will continue to give, a vast amount of pleasure to edu- 
cated readers. He gave new life to the art of biography, and 
no doubt it might be shown that he had also something 
valuable to communicate about the art of living. The present 
volume, affording examples of the workings of his mind and 
pen over a period of nearly thirty years, prompts certain re- 
flections upon his character as a writer. 

In recent years there have been signs of resentment against 
his well-earned reputation, signs of peevishness and murmurs 
of denigration, and it may be that among people who have 
not taken the trouble to read carefully what he wrote, and 
who seek to conceal their laziness or intolerance behind a 
sereen of prejudice, an idea has got about that Strachey’s 
gifts, though brilliant, were of a purely destructive or negative 
kind. It is a mistake commonly made to suppose that because 
a man does not take things for granted, that because he 
maintains a detached and critical attitude towards strongly 
held traditional or fashionable beliefs, he must therefore be 
all head and no heart. One can, however, be both clever and 
serious, both witty and wise. Turgenev once defined a 
nihilist as a man who is critical of everything, but to call a 
man a nihilist or a sceptic is not necessarily to imply that he 
resorts chiefly to ferocity and dynamite. In fact, scepticism 
may be regarded as little more than the machinery with which 
a reasonable man tries to find a place for his ideas in a world 
not governed by reason. Strachey has revealed himself as a 
reasonable, humane, and imaginative man, who clearly set 
great store by some of the greatest virtues, but he was the 
enemy of cant in any form; and cant is something that the 
mass of mankind apparently cannot do without. It has been 
suggested that Strachey was wilful, because he whimsically 
made out Gordon’s taste for aleohol to be greater, and Dr. 
Arnold’s legs to be shorter, than strict observation or measure- 
ment: might have determined ; but, in fact, there is to be 
found nowhere in his writings the dangerous distortion which 
is so often a feature of conventional opinion, and which drives 
men to slaughter and oppress their fellows. The man in the 
street is always half-dazed by the traffic, while the scholar at 
his window is able to take a calmer and wider view. It is 
plain that Strachey’s purpose as a critic was not simply to 
belittle the great or deflate swollen reputations but to try 
and arrive at the truth. We see him acting in the interests of 
clarity, order and logic. 

I doubt if a man who was so much concerned with clarity, 
order and logic will ever be regarded primarily as what the 
newspapers nowadays call a Briton (by which they mean, it 
seems, not a prehistoric man-of-the-woods blue with woad 
and cold, but a true-blue Englishman, heir to the English Tra- 
dition) ; for Strachey, however English he may have been by 
heredity and environment, is, as a writer, largely of French 
descent. It is not to Bunyan, Jet us say, that he looks back, 
but to Voltaire. Readers of his early manual on French 
literature will remember the homage he paid to Voltaire; 





*Characters and Commentaries. By Lytton Strachey. 


2 (Chatto 
and Windus, 10s. 6d.) 


readers of the present volume will find that homage repeated, 
Here Voltaire is justly called a “* master spirit.” He was the 
** commander-in-chief in the great war against mediaeyalisn,” 
who, “ by virtue ‘of his extraordinary literary skill, his . 
credible energy, and his tremendous force of character ” was 
able to “ dominate Europe.” But he was “a very ugly cus. 
tomer... a trickster, a rogue; he lied . . . was ino. 
dinately vain, and mercilessly revengeful ; he was as mis. 
chievous as a monkey, and as cruel as a cat.” Here Speaks 
the enemy of cant, showing us that his hero was not all heroie ; 
but here speaks at the same time the friend and champion 
of virtue, defining for us the doctrine that Voltaire preached— 
* that life should be ruled, not by the dictates of tyranny and 
superstition, but by those of reason and humanity.” 

It is for its reason and humanity, as well as for its learning 
and wit, that Characters and Commentaries is likely to be 
cherished. Naturally, some of its readers will fly to the shelter 
of their prejudices. They will not perhaps care to admit that 
Disraeli, in whom all the great qualities of action ‘* were com- 
bined to form an engine of tremendous power,” can fairly be 
called an “ absurd Jew-boy,” or that ** the gorgeous sphinx 
seems to ring hollow afterall.” Others will shrink from the 
suggestion that Matthew Arnold suffered from ‘* the essential 
and fatal weakness of the Victorian Age—its incapability of 
criticism * ; and that he was a man who “ mistook his voca- 
tion ” and might have been “ quite a satisfactory collector in 
an up-country district in India.” Some may even be found 
to grow emotional over Strachey’s accounts of such different 
figures as Lord Morley, every outline of whose Recollections he 
found to be blurred by “ the religious atmosphere,” and Amy 
Lowell, whose enthusiasm failed to stir him because of a 
* subtle and all-pervading dissonance.” 

But those who are ready to admire in particular certain 
qualities that the French admire, and that Strachey admired 
—qualities, be it said, in which the English have shown them- 
selves by no means deficient—will turn especially to the essay 
on Pope, to that on Mrs. Inchbald and her novel A Simple 
Story, or to those on Versailles and Sarah Bernhardt, and 
they will find those qualities commended in the subject and 
displayed in the style. Pope is praised because “* the system 
of versification of which the principle is regularity ” reached 
in his hands * its supreme consummation.” Mrs. Inchbald 
is praised because her Simple Story ** is, in its small way, a 
descendant of the Tragedies of Racine.” Versailles is praised 
because it is Versailles, ‘‘ the central point of a great civiliza- 
tion.” For the sake of art and order Lytton Strachey ordered 
his own art, and if his conception of civilization seems more 
French than English it is none the worse for that, and there 
is no reason why English civilization should not profit by it. 

Perhaps in the long run he will be chiefly remembered fot 
his determination not to take on trust the complacent opinia 
which those who lived in the Victorian Age formed of its 
importance and their own achievements. He himself epito- 
mizes the whole trend of his criticism of that age in a few lines 
at the end of his review of Lord Morley’s Recollections : 

‘““We are shown Mr.*Gladstone through a haze of reverence, 

and Emerson, and Marcus Aurelius. We begin to long for a little 
of the cynicism and scepticism of, precisely, the Age of Diderst, 
Rousseau and Voltaire . The heartless, irreverent, indecent 
eighteenth century produced the French Revolution. ‘The Age 
of Victoria produced—what ? ” 
This rhetorical question would be answered by no two persons 
alike, but some telling replies could be returned to it —replies 
which would more than justify the scepticism of the man by 
whom it was so ingeniously propounded. And, after all, the 
Age of Victoria produced Lytton Strachey, 
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A Science in the Cradle 


P ychical Research. By Professor Hans Driesch. (Bell. 5s.) 
s 


THE pabyhood of sciences, like the babyhood of man who 
rears them, is their most dangerous age. They are always in 

ril of dying either of dullness or of sensationalism : either 
choke with undigested facts which they cannot build 


G : 
je a growing system or they flow away in formless 
speculations. 


Of all sciences none has had a more trying babyhood than 
Psychical Research. Born of a none too reputable parent 
_psychology, which only in comparison with its offspring 
calls itself Psychology Proper—it has been raised on strange 
facts which even when certified do not make even the least 
common sense, and on speculations which even when philo- 
sophie (a rarer event than the certifiability of the facts) 
hardly conform with any academic philosophy. How gladly 
then would men of science see this unfortunate creature 
die and have it decently buried. That, however, it will not 
do. Of scandalous birth and a malformed creature, yet it 
still lives. The only course, then, is to try and increase its 
nourishment, strengthen its limbs and make it grow into a 
responsible science. That is the task which some scientists 
with more love of truth than care for their reputations have 
undertaken. They have seen that by the nature of the case 
this science would present almost insurmountable difficulties. 
You can focus clearly on an object held at arm’s length. An 
object so close as to be on the bridge of one’s nose can hardly 
be defined at all. The difficulty of being objective about the 
sciences must increase as they approach the self which 
observes. Because of this biology is more difficult than 
physics and psychology than biology. Finally, with psychical 
research, we reach a state of things where, possibly, objective 
observation may from the nature of the case prove impossible. 

But at present we cannot be sure that that is so. Certain 
stubborn facts do exist and are actually increasing in number. 
What is to be done with them? Is science to play the 
obscurantist and refuse to recognize them because they are 
so awkward ? So to do is to leave them to be used by 
speculators to support theories which in the end may aid a 
successful resistance against science. For its own sake, 
then, science should clear up this scandal. 

Part of the difficulty of doing so could be overcome, if 
there was the will. For part is due, as Professor Whitehead 
has said, because the relevance of evidence is dictated by 
theory, “ for you cannot prove a theory by evidence which 
that theory dismisses as irrelevant. This is the reason that 
in any science which has failed to produce a theory of suffi- 
cient scope of application progress is necessarily slow.” It 
is this considerable preliminary difficulty which Professor 
Driesch attempts to remove in this book. As he says, he is 
striving to give Psychical Research a methodology. He is 
himself a suspect among orthodox scientists. Most active of 
the vitalists and daring to explain his vitalism by his philo- 
sophically temerarious revival of the entelechy, he has for 
long been adding insult to injury by research into para- 
psychology. Yet dismissal of evidence by disparagement of 
an expert’s character is not a safe scientific procedure. We 
know that the wish to reach a negative conclusion may be 
just as much prompted by private prejudice as may be the 
height of credulity. And in Psychical Research at present 
there are two preliminary steps that can and must be taken 
by all who care for truth—whatever their eschatological con- 
victions may be. The first is to examine the facts. For this 

Professor Driesch pleads repeatedly in this book, and almost 
as often has to add that scientists all too frequently attack 
the subject without having troubled to study the evidence. 
It is, incidentally, a pleasure to note how much of that 
evidence, ¢.g., the carefully gathered and sifted evidence for 
telepathy, is due to the work of the Psychical Research 
Society. It does not seem possible that anyone can go 
through this collection alone (and there is no excuse for 
anyone in England neglecting this collection) and not be 
convinced that telepathy at least does exist. ‘ Only 
Telepathy !” is sometimes the rather strange rejoinder. 
Professor Driesch, and everyone who has gone into the 
subject, realize telepathy is really a far more disconcerting 
fact than such proferred manifestations as telekinesis or 





ectoplasm, In fact, telepathy requires a new methodology 
to reconcile it with our more common experience. 

Following, then, the cut of Occam’s razor, Professor Driesch 
reduces the fact of telepathy, the other fact, perhaps due to 
another faculty, of clairvoyance and any other of the further 
data of the less well-explored subjects of psychical research, 
to three basic hypotheses. The phenomena are produced 
(i) by abnormal powers of the medium (or metagnome), 
(ii) by activities of a cosmic consciousness, (iii) by personalities 
who have survived death. On the evidence Professor Driesch 
decides against (i) and is rather more inclined to (iii) than 
to (ii). That a researcher. whose researches have been pre- 
eminent and a thinker who can certainly bear the title of 
philosopher can arrive at such a conclusion is at least evidence 
that the evidence which he has handled deserves to be reviewed 
by all who venture to give an opinion on the subject. 

GERALD HEARD. 


German Intellectuals and Hitlerism 


Der neue Staat und die Intellektuellen. By Gottfried Benn, 


(Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt. Mk. 3.50.) 
Bekenntnisse zum neuen Deutschland. By Rudolf Binding, 
Erwin Guido Kolbenheyer, Wilhelm von Scholz, Otto Wirz, 
Robert Fabre-Luce. (Hamburg: MHanseatische Verlags- 
anstalt. Mk. 1.50.) 
Tue intellectual and cultural side of the Hitlerist revolution 
has not been sufficiently studied in this country. To make 
this statement is to invite the retort that there is no intel- 
lectual or cultural side to study, and that all that National 
Socialism can do is to exile or condemn to intellectual sterility 
Germany’s leading writers, thinkers or scientific workers. It 
is easy to affix the “clumsy lout” label devised by Mr. 
H. G. Wells, and it is not altogether the fault of foreign 
observers if they have come to the conclusion that the 
National Socialist Revolution has little use for things of the 
mind and spirit. Have not its leaders proclaimed that art 
and literature must serve the nationalist ideal exclusively ; 
has not such a favourite philosopher as Oswald Spengler 
insisted that intellectual qualities are inferior to military, 
and has not a writer of authority such as Thomas Mann 
condemned the National Socialist movement as a denial of 
cultural values? Apart from fanatical extremists, it is 
undeniable that the general National Socialist tendency is 
towards a racial and not a cultural tradition, and that anything 
suggesting Bildung and a humanist ideal has come to be 
held in contempt. 

It would nevertheless be a superficial and incomplete view 
of this vitally important revolution that neglected its imag- 
inative, intellectual and philosophical antecedents. Long 
before Herr Hitler achieved his triumph the way was being 
prepared for him, unconsciously, by a number of poets, 
dramatists and thinkers. The Left revolution of 1918 found 
its literary outlet in the Expressionist movement, with its 
heady rhetoric and _ pro-Bolshevik rhapsodies. It was 
inevitable that, when these extremes brought about a by 
no means unwholesome or intellectually negligible reaction, 
the tide would flow in the direction of patriotism, nationalism, 
a hard sense of reality. Few of the writers who represented 
this reaction are to be found today among the avowed 
supporters of Hitlerism, but it is obvious that the spirit 
which they fostered was favourable to the growth of a new 
national pride from which the National Socialists were largely 
to derive their strength and their authority. Whatever the 
jingo hotheads may say about the uselessness of culture and 
a liberal education, there is no doubt that the more responsible 
elements in the revolution will attempt to supply an intel- 
lectual justificctio1 for their actions; how far, however, 
they will secure the co-operation of recognized writers in this 
attempt is open to question. 

Evidence of a sensitiveness to foreign criticism on this 
point is to be found in the two small books mentioned above. 
Gottfried Benn is a doctor by profession, and was a prominent 
expressionist poet in the years following the Armistice. In 
his volume of essays, which include an admirable study of 
Goethe as a scientist, he has included two broadcast addresses 
on the philosophical side of the revolution. Directing his 
arguments to the “literary emigrants” and to German 
intellectuals, against whose will, he asserts, the new German 
State has come into existence, he faces the charge of 
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irrationality and cultural barbarism which is commonly 
made against the Hitlerist régime. Far from denying the 
suspension of the reason, he claims for the revolution, like 
other great moments in history, that it represents the uprush 
of a tremendous instinct. The intellectual’s demand for 
freedom: he dismisses as of comparative triviality in the face 
of the emergence of nothing less than a new biological type. 
Germany, in his view, has begun a vast and far-reaching 
experiment in breeding ; her eugenic aims come from a great 
inner impulse, and, with much eloquence, he declares that 
he will remain faithful to his people in success or failure. 
A little analysis of Herr Benn’s arguments would show them 
to be made up largely of hypothesis and paradox, but his 
previous record, his obvious intelligence and earnestness, 
entitle him to be heard. It may be that few persons in 
‘Germany besides himself really believe that a new and higher 
type of human society is arising in Germany, but these 
addresses are said to be proving influential and the experience 
of Soviet Russia should be sufficient warning against taking 
too lightly the promises of a fundamental transformation 
of society. Certainly no one who complacently accepts the 
fact of the Russian “experiment” is entitled to dismiss 
such arguments as Herr Benn’s without careful examination. 

Compared with these brilliant efforts, the Bekenntnisse of 
three or four other German writers, printed originally as a 
reply to Romain Rolland, seem to be tame propaganda. 
They attempt to meet his disapproval of National Socialism 
by harping on the iniquities of the Versailles Treaty ; they 
skate over his allegations of persecution and intolerance as 
being merely secondary. The cultural side of M. Rolland’s 
criticisms is met by Herr Binding and Herr Kolbenheyer, 
but very briefly. The first, a reputable poet and novelist, 
whose war book, Aus dem Kriege, was favourably received 
here when translated a few years ago, claims for Germany 
the right to possess a culture of Wehrhaftigkeit—a right 
which she is willing to concede to the rest of the world. This 
is another way of saying—what was said in Friedrich Sieburg’s 
defence of German nationalism published some months ago— 
that Germany wishes to create a culture based on military 
and physical qualities. Herr Kolbenheyer (whose novel on 
Paracelsus appeared in English this year) justifies this by a 
reference to the biological arguments expounded by Herr 
Benn. According to him—and this is more or less Spengler’s 
hypothesis—the future of the white races is in jeopardy. 
They can only save themselves by attaining a supra-national 
unity, but the essential preliminary to this is that all the 
individual nations are allowed to exercise the function which 
their national qualities dictate. These remarks suggest more 
questions than they answer, but those who imagine that 
National Socialism has nothing but a destructive cultural 
programme would do well to read them. 


The Problem of War 


The Intelligent Man’s Way to Prevent War. 
Leonard Woolf. (Gollancz, 5s.) 

tan We Limit War? By Hoffman Nickerson. 
Bs. 6d.) 


Edited by 


(Arrowsmith, 


Some drawbacks are. inseparable from books of composite 
authorship, but Mr. Woolf’s editing has reduced them here to 
a minimum. His contributors are not too numerous; they 
each cover well-demareated sections of the subject, and have 
space to do so in a really substantial way ; moreover, while 
they are all writers of very high competence on their topics 
(their names in the order of their appearance are Sir Norman 
Angell, Professor Gilbert Murray, Mr. C. M. Lloyd, Mr. C. R. 
Buxton, Viscount Cecil, Mr. W. Arnold-Forster, and Professor 
Laski), they present, with one exception, a sufficient com- 
munity of outlook for the book to escape the patchwork effect, 
which mars so many efforts of this kind. It is not, in the worst 
sense, a symposium. 

Sir Norman Angell starts off with the proposition that to 
eliminate war you must eliminate the anarchy prevailing be- 
tween separate sovereign States. He draws an effective con- 
trast between the States of North America, which are fede- 
rated, and those of South America, which are not, with war 
extinct between the first and endemic among the second. 
Next follow three chapters on some special problems pro- 
minent today. Professor Gilbert Murray writes on the. re- 
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vision of the Peace Treaties, Mr. C. M. Lloyd on the proble 
of Russia, and Mr. C. R. Buxton on the complications ait, 
duced by Europe’s impact on the other continents, md 
Cecil then resumes the main thread with a chapter on “ny, 
League as a road to peace.” This is continued by Mr. W 
Arnold-Forster in a very able chapter on “ Arbitration 
security, and disarmament ” ; and chapters by Sir Norma, 
Angell on the psychological factors, and Professor Laski 
on the economic bases round off the argument. — Profess, 
Laski’s, though very good in itself, is not congruous With the 
others, because it demands, which they do not, an Acceptance 
of Socialism. His statement of war's economic causes and his 
> 9° aan j > whe is ” « *hes 
indictment of “‘economic Imperialism” are clear, but some. 
what exaggerated ; as when he says, e.g. : 

*“ No one now denies that the British occupation of Egypt was 
undertaken in order to secure the investments of British bond 
holders ; and that the South African War was simply a sordid 
struggle for the domination of its gold-mines.” 

No balanced historian could, in that bald form, accept eithe 
proposition. The Suez Canal accounted for much in the first 
vase, and in the second a heap of factors which had already 
operated before 1880, when the gold mines were not yet 
thought of. But even where economic factors are plainest 

. . . . . . . s o ? 
as with Japan’s action in Manchuria, it is far from obvioys 
how Socialism could deflect them. A Socialist Japan woul 
have just the same problem to find food and work for its 
teeming millions as capitalist Japan now has ; and the gain 
from bringing Manchuria under its economic control would i; 
essentials be the same. 

Perhaps the single most striking contribution here, and 
certainly the most topical, is Professor Murray’s on the 
revision of the Peace Treaties. On few subjects do mor 
people echo phrases without knowledge. This is Professor 
Murray's verdict : 

“ The Treaty, they argue, was notoriously unjust, and as long ag 

it remains unaltered Germany will be an angry and dangerous 
nation. Revise the injustice; satisfy Germany’s claims; and 
there will at last be concord and peace in Europe. In the opinioa 
of the present writer, this line of thought is a delusion. It is 
quite true that the Treaty of Versailles and, more particularly, 
the manner of its application constituted when taken together a 
gross and crying injustice; but on the other hand there is now 
nothing, or almost nothing, to revise. The treaty itself had many 
unjust or oppressive clauses. The application of the treaty and 
the actions by which it is accompanied were still worse ; but, asa 
matter of fact, nearly all the grave injustices have by now either 
run their course,.or have proved to be impracticable, or have been 
altered by definite international decisions.” 
On the territorial side he brings out very justly the freedom 
giving virtues of the treaties, which emancipated from alien 
rule immensely more people than they put under it. So faras 
territorial revisions go, none of the most plausible affect 
Germany. ‘ It would be out of the question to give Germany 
the Corridor, the population of which is now almost ex 
clusively Polish,’ though some * slightly improved arrange 
ment ” about it is conceivable. On the War-guilt side, Pro- 
fessor Murray, while devastatingly anxious to be fair, and 
even favouring a public statement ‘ that Germany and her 
Allies are no longer thought guilty of having ‘ plotted to bring 
about a world war’ ” (which may yet prove far from being 
history’s final verdict), is nevertheless alive to the absurdity 
of much German propaganda : 

“It is a government which has inscribed on the banners of the 
ceremony installing it the blatant motto, ‘‘ No Honour Without 
Battle "—whose Chancellor has proclaimed that ‘I am for force, 
because in force I see strength and in strength the eternal mother 
of rights "—which is now crying to heaven about the cruel slander 
perpetrated by the Treaty of Versailles in saying that the previous 
German Government acted upon the same principles.” 

Mr. Nickerson’s book deals partly with the facts of polities 
and partly with those of war, and is a good deal more intelli 
gent about the latter than about the former. Politically he 
is a not very interesting sort of anti-democrat, convinced 
that popular passion is the chief war-maker, and so, that: 

“It is perhaps a hopeful sign that democracy, at least for the 
moment, is under a cloud.” 

But as a student of war and military technique he develops 
much more interesting theories, as to the conditions under 
which it is possible to “ limit” war, and those under which 
it is not. Broadly, the more technical war becomes and the 
more it requires to be fought by highly trained professional 
armies, the more it is capable of limitation ; whereas, the 
more it can be fought by conscripts and the more quantily 
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than quality counts on the battlefield, the more will 
mathe { mass-massacres as in 1914-18. The eighteenth 
entury, with its small highly trained armies, its elaborate 
fortifications, and its wars of position, succeeded remarkably, 
on the whole, in limiting the scope of war's destruction. It 
yas Napoleon with his conscript masses (in their inception a 
mere expedient of the Revolution) who ushered in again an 
era of mass-massacre even worse than that of the Wars of 
Religion. What we may hope now is that, with the me- 
chanization of war and the replacement of conscript masses 
by machines, like tanks and aeroplanes, operated by small 
numbers of specialists, the tendency will be once more to 
jimit the toll levied on human life. This is, of course, a view 
quite opposite to that nowadays prevailing, whereby the 
next war is apt to be visualized as a wholesale destruction of 
civilians from the air and by poison-gas. But Mr. Nickerson 
isno tyro in these matters ; and his chapter on “* The Future 
of Frightfulness * (arguing that it has no future) must be 
griously reckoned with. 

At the close he tells us that the ending of war, as distinct 
fom its limitation, can only be achieved by moral changes 
in the practice of men, and, in effect, by the restoration of 
gmething like world-wide Christian unity, upon which he 
discourses in a spirit of critical Catholicism. 

R. C. K. Ensor. 


Nineteenth Century Scotland 


The Scotland of Our Fathers. By Elizabeth 8. Haldane. 
(Maclehose. 12s. 6d.) 

Miss HALDANE’S book is ‘* drawing-room history,” but of the 
kind that helps the reader to find his way to the study, and 
to keep his feet on the ground when he has got there. It is 
a survey of Scots life generally, filled with the liveliness of 
admirably concrete and illuminating detail—of Lowland 
Scots life at least, for the other half of the country hardly 
appears. As the author is aware, there are several Lowland 
Scotlands, and Buchan is no nearer Galloway than Catalonia 
to Andalusia, while Yarrow is even remoter from Rutherglen. 
She prefers, however, and rightly, to lay stress on the unity, 
and even to suggest that too much neglected unity, of 
Scotland with that eontinent of Europe to which her culture 
isso much nearer than her neighbour's, not least in the system 
of education that Miss Haldane describes so well ; it preserves 
the mediaeval tradition, rather loosely called democratic, 
but more properly classless. The herd-lad, if he wanted it, 
has, and had, as much right at the university as the noble 
(I recall the astonished incredulity with which, at eighteen, 
I came on Jude the Obscure), and the “ gentleman’s son ”’ 
went, and still goes, to the local academy, as his French 
equivalent does to the local lycée. This attitude may have 
something to do with the fact that women were admitted to 
Scots universities, on equal terms, as early as 1897: co- 
education in Scotland is not an innovation, a short cut to 
national ruin, or the millennium, but a simple commonplace 
of social life. 

It is true that this admirable social breadth has its dangers, 
and may have helped the disastrous domination of modern 
Scots culture by the standards of the lower middle class : 
but the real roots of that danger are less in the general 
accessibility of scholarship than in the spiritual atmosphere 
revealed in the adjacent chapter on religion, or at all events 
on the dominant form of it, the sixteen varieties of Presby- 
terianism that, though their hold slipped in the later eighteenth 
century, recovered their dominance in the Evangelical Revival 
ofthe middle nineteenth. A fascinating diagram performs the 
miracle of making clear the twenty-two secessions and reunions 
between the two divisions of 1690 and the present comparative 
unity of five, all cordially disapproving of each other, but all 
adhering, at least nominally, to the formulae drawn up by 
the English Puritans in the famous Assembly of 1643-8, 
that produced the Shorter Catechism, and so avenged 
Bannockburn on youthful Scots. The terrific ritual of the 
notorious Sabbath is described with guste, with such minor 
points as the deposition, in 1838, of a rashly moustachioed pre- 
centor: like the Navy, church worthies had to go bare or 
bearded. ‘ 

Little of the less concrete forms of culture could survive 
that atmosphere, nor could any entertainment less stern 
than (Scots) golf. Drink, excellent conversation, and forni- 


cation were all the practicable indoor amusements for the 
greater part of society, and were all extensively practised. 
One notices that the peak of the illegitimacy figures comes 
in the solemn godliness of the ’sixties, when to accuse a 
minister of preaching “‘ ethics”? was worse than to charge 
him with the dreadful heresy of Arminianism. The growth 
of the social services, not unneeded in the still ghastly housing 
conditions that make Malebolge of much of modern Glasgow, 
is well described, and with a safeguarding humanity and 
humour: one notices, by the way, that in spite of worse 
housing, a harder climate, and an illegitimacy rate three- 
fourths as high again, the infant mortality until just before 
the War shows a lower rate than the English. 

There are several excellent chapters that give a distinct 
and very lively idea of the changes in social and industrial 
life, and in the agriculture in which Scotland once led Europe, 
which has suffered so sorely from town-bred politics. Not 
the least interesting is the chapter on transport, since Scotland 
recovered for Europe and the world the art of road-making, 
lost for twelve centuries. The change here is among the most 
spectacular : even my own early recollections include horses 
with their heads wrapped in petticoats to induce them to 
stay in the same parish as our car, and the niece of a great 
Hebridean chief once told me how, not very long before the 
Boer War, she went to her first ball in the local hearse. 
Now the commercial traveller can fly the Minch. There are 
small slips here and there. The admirable practice of washing 
large objects by foot-power instead of hand is far from extinct ; 
for instance, the cretonnes of the room in which I write 
were so washed, in London, not many weeks ago. But these 
are trivial. The book’s knowledge, in the main, is as sound as 
the lively gift of narrative that wields it. 

If the cover is exasperatingly pale for so eminently readable 
a book, Mr. Stephen Bone’s jacket, and the illustrations, are 
worthy of printing in the fine Glasgow tradition. 

AGNES MurRE MACKENZIE. 


Dangerous Lives 


A Modern Sinbad. Anonymous. (Harrap, 8s. 6d.) 

Brothers of the Snow. By Luis Trenker. (Routledge, 10s. 6d.) 
THe author of A Modern Sinbad is an Oxford man. He 
will relish the irony. For his claim to that title is only 
that he was born and not educated there—born in “a tiny 
house in Albert Street, St. Ebbes, which, as everyone knows, 
is by no means Oxford’s best residential parish. My father 
was a shopman in Market Street ; my mother had been a 
servant in the house of Boffin, whose cake-shop was at Carfax.” 
The date is lacking; but one guesses it to be in the ’seventies. 
The book opens, perhaps, a little later. It is the age, at any 
rate, of much licence and religious fervour, of blood and 
thunder, of promises of hell and damnation, of euphoniums 
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and the Salvation Army, in short an age. of terror and 
wretchedness for any child with the spirit and sensitiveness 
of this anonymous author, who suffered as much at the hands 
of the godly as he was afterwards to suffer from the hands in 
the fo’e’sles of sailing ships. His father was an intense 
Salvationist, blowing in the band, complete with blue suit 
and red jersey. Nothing else for his son, therefore, but to 
be an intense Salvationist, blowing in the band, also complete 
with suit and jersey. ‘“‘Some misguided philanthropist 
gave my father a tenor horn, and my fate was sealed that 
day. Into the army I was bundled, to be bragged about 
‘as the smallest bandsman in Oxford.” And later the smallest 
-bandsman in the world. It was too much. Aching for the 
sea, he ran away. But the arm of the godly was long and 
fetched him back with grim promptitude and words of 
curiously ungodly flavour. “Til have no more of this! 
‘If it’s the sea you want, vou shall have it, and I'll take good 
care you get a bellyful of it.” 

To sea he went; and there is no doubt that he got a 
‘“bellyful*’. He began to knock about—and be knocked 
‘about—all over the world. The food and wages and 
conditions, were equally vile; but he loved it and was also 
ambitious and he rose from boy to seaman quickly. But 
beyond that he never got. Preparing to take his mate’s 
ticket he discovered that he was, for a sailor, half blind. 

This is the tragedy of his life and his book. It is also 
the reason’ for his anonymity. For he committed the 
crime of buying another man’s papers and the further crime 
of getting berths with them. With them, also, he realized, 
though by accident, his most cherished ambition—of becoming 
amaster. Nothing went wrong ; he was never even suspected. 
At last, when he could risk it no longer, he gave up the sea. 
Tronically, as soon as he tried to go straight, nothing went 
right. Under his false mate’s ticket he had seen the world, 
had found a treasure island, and had escaped from ship- 
wrecks. Ashore, trying to be honest, he became a wage- 
slave, married the wrong woman and was reduced to penury. 
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He has since known better luck. By chance he 
a writer, and then a highly successful writer, of ; 
sea-stories, and the reader will begin to guess at his identit 
His book is a curious mixture of adventure and suffer; : 
but what is most impressive is his amazing courage in th, 
face of every kind of difficulty, from the carly Oxforq life 
through the dangerous years under the false mate’s ticket 
to the destruction of all his belongings, his every stitch g 
sail and every sheet of manuscript, in the Bahamas hurricane 
of 1928. He can write well, with an easy, vivid, conying 
style, far better, indeed, than his apprenticeship With the 
magazines would suggest, and this combination of adventur 
and suffering, courage and efficiency, have made an enthralling 
book. 
In Brothers of the Snow, the alpinist and film producer, 
Luis Trenker, has also written his life story, and his bog 
is also a vivid record of courage in the face of adversity, 
His story is in a sense not unlike that of A Modern Sinbad, 
for it is easy to substitute the mountains for the sea, th 
war for the penury, the films for the magazines. There ig py) 
substitute for the tenor horn and the army of blood an 
fire, but the spirit of the sailor and the spirit of the climbe 
are equally inspiring. It is hard to say which has been the 
most dangerous life, for Trenker’s book is full of the narroweg 
escapes from death and also of death itself. The book, wel 
translated, is a little marred by a gossipy chapter on Holly. 
wood, but it is on the whole worthy of the creator of Thy 
Fight for the Matterhorn. H. E. Bares, 


Julia 


Julia Newberry’s Diary. With a Preface by Clemence Dan, 
(Selwyn and Blount. 6s.) 


JuLiA NEwsBerry’s Diary is the kind of book which any 
person of sensibility might either find enchanting or unspeak. 
ably trivial. Miss Clemence Dane in her delightful preface 
ranks herself among the enchanted, but the opera-glasses 
through which, as she ingeniously tells us, she has a glimpse 
of this young American girl, who died sixty years ago, will 
strike others as decidedly rose-coloured. She says. that 
Julia’s death, in her early twenties, may have deprived the 
world of an American Jane Austen, and most appositely 
quotes from Julia’s diary: ‘‘I have never sworn eternal 
friendship to anyone nor written poetry since I was eleven 
years old.” Indeed, a most appetizing whet to the reader! 
But soon I found myself wondering whether I completely 
agreed with Miss Clemence Dane. Certainly there is the 
* ring ’’ of Jane in that delicious sentence, but is it not rather 
the “ring” of one of the characters at which Jane would 
have poked inimitable fun ? How she would have rejoiced 
in a subtle delineation of Julia! Julia, in fact, might have 
been a posthumous creation of Jane’s, but never Jane herself. 
Julia gives us long lists of her clothes for the summer, of 
her “favorite” books, Hazlitt’s Essays, Mrs * Gasgell’s” 
Life of Charlotte Bronté, which she ranks almost with 
“Jane Ayer”; Adelaide Proctor’s poems, and ‘‘ Lonfellow's” 
* Hyperion ” are emphasized in italics. Lists of the ‘“ Books 
and Authors I hate, Disraeli contemptable ; Shelley generally ; 
Bulwer, detestable style, Trollope, Mrs. Browning.” Lists 
of her acquaintances, the people she meets in hotels, of 
““My Particular Male Friends” (twenty in number) and 
* Old or Married Gentlemen” (nine). Most of all her 
“snips” are of perennial interest. ‘* Snips,’’ one gathers, 
though the term is nt¢ver closely defined, are amorous young 
gentlemen of suitable means: fifteen of them proposed to 
Sister, and she refused them all. Some, like Jack Foster, 
who wore ‘“ checked pantaloons,” are of ‘ blue blood.” 
Jack Foster made her “a present of a beautiful little alligator 
about eight inches long, and just the right size. I have 
named him Jack and shall take him home.” Then the two 
Jacks disappear; we have Colonel Bonaparte (the most 
magnificent figure), Francia, who gives her roses which she 
throws out of the window, Murry Livingston (‘* detestable, 
odious !”’), Mr. Little, Hooker, Hammersley, Ogden, Bur- 
roughs, Mr. Kane and a hundred more. They come about 
her like bees, and are as indistinguishable ; . they all want 
her to go out driving with them and she purrs over theif 
pangs of jealousy; then she makes herself “ fridged” to 
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War MEMOIRS of 
Davin LLoyp GEORGE 


VOLUME I 


The Rt. Hon. Winston Cuurcuity in the Daily Mail 
“Mr. Lloyd George’s long-expected war memoirs con- 
stitute a record of unfading historic interest. No one 
who wishes to be well informed about the Great War 
should fail to study them,” 
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—News Chronicle. 

“This book is one of the 

best things I have come across 
in present-day criticism.” 

—Illustrated London News. 


“Here are the same qualities 
that have characterised all his 
earlier work—fine scholar- 
ship, spiritual insight, and 
here and there an unusual 
piece of exposition calculated 
to stab the most careless 
reader broad awake... we 
commend this book.”’ 
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her admirers and flies for refuge from these vanities to the 
poems of “ that angel” Adelaide Proctor, who bids her : 
* Do not look at life’s long sorrow, 
See how small each momert’s pain : 
God will help thee for to-morrow, 

So each day begin again.” 
The book; short as it is, is a full-length portrait of pre- 
Raphaelite finish. Julia, who loves her home in Chicago 
better than any place in the world, is constantly torn from 
it. Ill-health, which she bears (though wishing she was 
* convelacent ’”’) with a frolic unconcern of the most breezy 
kind, takes her to Florida, but, chiefly, the pursuit of culture 
whirls her in the company of Mamma and Sister through 


the countries of Europe. She hates it: “how much 
enthusism,” she exclaims, “is wasted in travelling.” 
Neither the Rhigi nor Rhembrandt appeal to her. In Paris 


she finds the Tuilleries are dismal, but the shopkeepers, in 
spite of the siege when they had to live on “ patés au rats ” 
are still quite fat. ‘‘Hombourg”’ is no better nor “ Lucca,” 
but one Teusday evening she spent at the Kuhrsaal at Baden 


was tolerable, because at a concert conducted by Strauss 
(who acted like a monkey) two of her attendant snips tried - 


to sit on one stool and nearly fell off: that was great fun. 
Culture, in fact, was not for Julia; she remained sublimely 
uneducated, and her spelling but faintly reflects her profound 
“* indiffirence ”’ to it. What she cared about was her clothes 
and her snips and Chicago and Miss Proctor and the memory 
of her Papa to whom she seems to have been truly devoted, 
and who told her to ‘‘ Be somebody, July.” Perhaps also 
she cared for Mr. Little, but his atrocious behaviour in 
daring to write to her shocked her very much. No decent 
snip wrote to his young lady. 

But out of all these trivialities there emerges a character 
strangely attractive and pathetic. In many ways this 
diary, which comes to an end when she was still only 
seventeen, reminds us of the diary of Marie Bashkirtseff. 
In both there is the ‘“ boyancy ” and “ dispair”’ of youth, 
in both the same aged precocity, the same impenetrable 
egotism, the same adolescent impatience with the very 
conditions of existence, the same profound ignorance that 
happiness depends on somehow getting out of oneself, and, 
finally, the same adorable courage in the face of disease 
that was so soon to end in death. Julia is of a type quite 
independent of the age in which she happened to live (1870) ; 
it existed in ancient Athens, it exists now, and it will exist 
a thousand years hence. The age is only its background ; 
the actor is the same. E. F. Benson, 


Remembering It Like Anything 


Pilgrim from Paddington. By Naomi Royde-Smith, (Barker. 
Zs. 6d.) 

Week-Ends in England. By S. P. B. Mais. (The Richards 
Press. 7s. 6d.) 

The Welsh Marches. By John C. Moore. (Chapman and Hall, 
7s. 6d.) 

Down English Lanes. By Lukin Johnston. (Heath Cranton. 
7s. 6d.) 


Ir would be a terrible thing indeed if we forgot what a fine 
country we live in, but for the moment the industry of Miss 
Royde-Smith and Messrs. Mais, Moore and Johnston has made 
such a danger quite remote. England. will be remembered 
until the next publishing season at least, and then no doubt 
we shall start remembering it all over again from a slightly — 
very slightly—different angle. 

I_ assume that only the most, rabid enthusiast for the 
English countryside will want to read all these four books ; 
for the majority one will be enough, and my business is to 
help them to decide which one they want. If the appearance 
of a book affects you, then avoid Down English Lanes. It is 
more like a remainder copy of a dozen or more years’ standing 
than any other book fresh from the press that I have ever 
seen. No one looking from its dismal ‘‘ genuine imitation 
antique ” dust cover to the superb McKnight Kauffer poster 
on ‘Miss Royde-Smith’s Pilgrim from Paddington would 
trouble to open Down English Lanes. But even supposing the 
yellows and blues of Mr. McKnight Kauffer did not enter 
into the competition, Down English Lanes is.as stodgy in 
appearance inside as out. Heavy chapter hcadings—* The 
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New Forest,” “* The Home Counties,” “ The Midlands,” « 


English _ Riviera ’°—mediocre photographs, and to a. 
everything, portions of the text: numbered in the maggh 


like answers to examination questions. Buried under al 
this we come to a tolerably readable and pleasant book 
on the whole better than Mr. Mais’ republished articles and 
broadcast talks, which are all extremely thin, and written j 
that jerky and inconsequent style which is supposed to be : 
light and easy to read. But Mr. Mais covers a great pit 
ground very rapidly. Geographically his is perhaps the noe 
seven-and-sixpenny worth of the lot. 

Mr. Moore also speaks upon the wireless, but it has Dot 
seriously affected either his matter or his style. He has much 
more left to say than Mr. Mais and a more effective way of 
saying it, but an unnecessary touch of modesty and hesitation 
gives him a rather self-conscious manner. It is not Teally 
necessary in these days to preface a declaration that on 
can’t agree with Mr. Baldwin about Mary Webb with “ Per. 
haps I am a Philistine.” 

Some of the photographs (by G. F. Harris) in The Wels 
Marches are exceptionally good, and the book has an adyap. 
tage over the other three in being the story of one tour, not 
more or less scattered notes of numerous different excursions, 
Isolationists are recommended to read Digression 10 on 
hotels—* The ordinary English hotel is the worst in Europ, 
if not in the world.” There is a field in which they might 
employ their patriotism and energies to great profit, or at 
least to little harm. ; 

Finally we have Miss Royde-Smith, whose doctor told her 
to take two hours’ complete isolation every afternoon, and 
who sought it in railway carriages. A great deal that Miss 
Royde-Smith says in praise of trains and in condemnation 
of motors is reasonable, but she does not mention the dirtiness 
of railway travelling, so much more offensive than the dustiness 
—rare in this country—of motoring. Nor does she pay 
sufficient attention to the difference between travelling (as 
she does) in empty first-class compartments and the more 
common experience of full third-class ones. The upholstery 
of third-class carriages was standardized in days when the 
coccyx was better padded with shock-resis'ing tissue than it 
is as a rule today, and the railways cannot fail to lose many 
female clients when cars and omnibuses are so much better 
adapted to the comfort of the modern figure. 

Inevitably one gets a little bored with Miss Royde-Smith's 
eestasies over the G.W.R. If she had been paid to advertise 
it she could scarcely have said more, and I hope the company 
appreciates her services. She has, of course, interests beyond 
the train: what she reads on the way, sees through the 
window, where she stays at the other end, the people whom 
she meets. All this is described: in the entre nous style of 
Good Housekeeping, but a note of intimacy and confidence 
between author and reader is not an adequate substitute for 
a theme or purpose. In fact none of the authors on this list 
has realized to what a severe test a writer puts his style and 
personal charm when he embarks upon a work of excursions 


and discursions. Lyn Lu. Irvine, 


Dr. Rossi’s Ireland 


Pilgrimage in the West. By Mario M. Rossi, translated by J. M. 
Hone. (Dublin, the Cuala Press. 10s. 6d.) 
Wririnc this review in sight of the Mediterranean, I can 
sympathize with the dismay of Dr. Rossi when he came to the 
Galway coast and looked upon the Northern Atlantic. “! 
feel the waters rustle in a murmur which has in it nothing of 
the panting of the sea, nothing of the low laughing of soft 
waters. It is a water that scarcely lives, a water that marks 
the end of the life that I know.” Like many another man 
caught between dismay and intense interest, Dr. Rossi 
becomes clairvoyant. Many of the things he says about 
Ireland come out of this clairvoyance. But, like sentences 
uttered in such a state, they need to be interpreted : the clait- 
voyant himself is not always the best interpreter of what he 
has seen. Dr. Rossi’s interest in Ireland came first of all 
through his. interest in Berkeley’s philosophy : he and Mr. 
Joseph Hone published two years ago an important critical 
biography of the philosophic bishop. Then the work of Mr. 
Yeats, J. M. Synge and Lady Gregory excited him; his 
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“This most moving book.”—THE TIMES. 


EDWARD WILSON 


OF THE ANTARCTIC 
By GEORGE SEAVER, M.A., B.D. 


With 16 Half-tones and 7 Four-colour Illustrations, Maps, etc. 


10s. 6d. net. 
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With 19 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 








QUEEN VICTORIA AND 
HER MINISTERS 


By SIR JOHN A. R. MARRIOTT. “A new and 
fascinating addition to the literature’ on the subject. 
Gives clarity to some episodes which other works lack.” 
—Evening News. With 10 Illustrations. 9s. net. 


LETTERS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING 


Collected by T. J. WISE. Introduction and Notes by 
TuurMaAN L. Hoop. “Can do nothing but credit to 
Browning’s heart and mind.”—Sir JoHNn Squire. 17 
Illustrations. 18s.net. Recommended by the Book Society. 


MAYFAIR TO MARITZBURG 
REMINISCENCES OF 80 YEARS. 
By GUSTAVE HALLE. “ Worth the attention of all 
who wish to understand South African history.”— 
Observer. 12s. net. 


ON HILL AND PLAIN 


By LORD HARDINGE OF PENSHURST, K.G. 

“A very pleasant account of a Viceroy off duty.” 

—The Times. 
7s. 6d. net. 





Illustrated. 


CAN AMERICA LAST? 
By IGNATIUS PHAYRE. “ America as she really is. 
Strange, vivid, exciting; supremely a book that ought 


to be read.”—Saturday Review, 10s. 6d. net 





ROMANCE OF F 
THE WHITE ROSE 


By GRANT Rk. FRANCIS, F.S.A,, author of 
“Scotland’s Royal Line,” ete. “It does fill a niche in 
Jacobite history.".—Sunday Times. With 20  IMlus- 


trations. 18s. net, 


GENTLEMEN OF THE PRESS 
MEMORIES AND FRIENDSHIPS OF 
FORTY YEARS. 

By W. HUTCHEON. An intensely human study of 
a happy Press life among Good Companions of the 
North and South. With a Frontispiece. 5s. net. 


FOOT-LOOSE IN INDIA 


By GORDON SINCLAIR. “They call Phillips 
Oppenheim the prince of story-tellers. Gordon Sinclair 
is the Phillips Oppenheim of travel.’—Sphere. 

7s. 6d. net 


ROUND THE SMOKING 
ROOM FIRE 


By MAJOR C. E. RADCLYFFE. 
sporting adventures and yarns by this 
sportsman and traveller. Iilustrated. 


THE HERALD WIND 
TRANSLATIONS OF SUNG DYNASTY POEMS, 
LYRICS AND SONGS. 

By CLARA CANDLIN. These lyrics from an age 
when Chinese culture attained its zenith have a charm 
and wistfulness which the translator has delightfully 
reproduced. 3s. 6d. net. []Visdom of the East Series. 
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well-known 
6s. net, 
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approach has been through the Anglo-Irish writers. (The parts 
of Ireland -he has been through are the parts that these 
writers, so to speak, have opened up. 


To Professor Rossi, Ireland is a green desert, and the poverty 
of its people is due to the poverty of the land itself. Its 
dominant population has remarkable stability and persistence 
~—-the bulk of the Irish people are Celticising Celts. But it 
shows “ primitivism ”’ in political idea (but he is careful to 
state that his use of this term implies nothing of rebuke). 
Holding passionately to its own forms of civilization, it has 
been given a national consciousness through the intervention 
of a stock that has hardly mixed with it—the Anglo-Irish. 
Its own conception of national unity is weak; it thinks in 
terms of the clan ; its leaders are clan-leaders ; its Pope is not 
the head of a world-wide hierarchy but of a clan which opposes 
another clan, the one of which the King of England is the head. 

This shows an insight into Irish conditions. A number of 
people in Ireland are tribal-minded. It is difficult to say what 
this tribal-mindedness comes from. But it can hardly come 
from ‘ Celticism”’ or from the “clan.” The most tribal- 
minded people in Ireland are the Orangemen of North-east 
Ulster: for them King William and the Pope of Rome are 
tribal heads in a more dominating way than any leaders could 
be for any party in the rest of Ireland. And the word * clan ”’ is 
of no use to us at all in this reckoning. Our notions about 
“clans” are derived from what existed in the Scottish 
Highlands in the eighteenth century. But these represented 
nothing more than a degeneration of the Irish system which 
was, as Professor MacNeill has shown, based not on the 
* clan,” but on the * tuath”’—a unit of territory, a canton. 
Perhaps Irish tribalism is merely a symptom of the fact that 
the country, up to the present, has not had the discipline of 
statehood. 

There is insight, too, in Dr. Rossi’s analysis of Irish 
Catholicism, and this, too, has to be interpreted. He shows 
very finely, in a passage about Glendalough, that the Irish 
religion comes out of the land itself, the hillsides and the 
lakes. He could have illustrated his insight in this matter 
from Dr. Douglas Hyde’s Religious Songs of Connacht. But 
there is another element in Irish Catholicism, an element 
which now overlies the native one. As an organization Irish 
Catholicism was destroyed by the Cromwellian and_ the 
Williamite wars and the Penal Laws. It was restored by men 
who had studied and worked on the Continent and who were 
dominated by the teachers of the Catholic reaction. Irish 
Catholicism as an active, an articulate, force is the Catholicism 
of the counter-reformation : hence its arrivist quality, its 
lack of mellowness as compared with French or German 
Catholicism. Hence its Protestant prohibitions. “If it 
weren't that they wouldn’t be sound as regards the position 
of the Pope in the Church, Calvin and Knox would be at 
home with an Irish bishop and with most of the Ivish priests,” 
an Irish historian said to me, and no one who knows eceles- 
jastical Ireland would traverse this judgement. Ireland has 
no wayside shrines, no celebrations of traditional feasts ; 
the popular devotion is not to the Madonna as in kindred 
Brittany, as one would expect it to be from The Religious 
Songs of Connacht, but to the Sacred Heart, which is of recent 
propagation. 

Although Dr. Rossi’s clairvoyance has to be interpreted, 
the clairvoyance is there, and it makes Pilgrimage in the West 
for all its brevity a deep book. ‘“‘I dare to affirm,” the 
Italian philosopher writes, “that the Irish question is at 
bottom the psychological question of the Irish nature and 
has its ultimate roots in the very soul of Ireland. In other 
words it is not a ‘ question’ but an interior conflict, which 
even if it expresses itself in struggles against the stranger, in 
conflicts with the soul of other nations, does not proceed from 
the relations of Ireland with others, but from the innermost 
kernel of the Irish soul itself.’ The best thing that the revolu- 
tion did for the country was that it removed an obstacle to 
the understanding of and an approach to a solution of this 
conflict. ‘The peculiar need of the Irish soul,” writes Dr. 
Rossi in an epistle addressed to Lady Gregory, “ is that of 
interpreting itself across the two forms, expressing that single 
spirit from which comes both irony and enthusiasm,” This 
gives the essence of this brief survey. 

Papraic CoLum. 
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Robert Browning the Man 


Letters of Robert Browning. Collected by Thomas 
Edited with Introduction and Notes by “Thurman 
(Murray. 18s.) ‘ 
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Futty to appreciate the eleavage between our own age 
the age of the Renaissance, we need to contemplate the 
of letter-writing. For four hundred years the Rensiamay 
culture flourished on the belief that the individual was inte 
esting and important. Right up to the end of the nineteenth 
century Europeans wrote to their friends, discussing thee 
affairs, their souls, their states of mind, their petty idiosyp. 
crasies. People like Horace Walpole, Chesterfield, Lamh 
Cowper, made an exquisite art of this habit. Now it js al 
over. Nobody writes letters, as letters. If we have need to 
communicate, we telephone, or wire, or groaningly “ drop a 
note.” We should blush to write about ourselves, for y 
cannot imagine other people being interested. 

Browning must have had a foreboding of this social Change 
that was to come, for of all the Victorians he was the Most 
impersonal in his letters. Perhaps he worked so hard as ay 
artist, a poet of impersonations, that he had no personality 
left worth explaining to his friends. From beginning to end 
of this large collection, he gives one the impression of sty. 
diously creating a mask to wear before even the most intimate 
of his acquaintances. But such is the force of his expression, 
that he clamps the mask too firmly to his face, so that the 
features show through, exaggerated by the effort to hide them, 
The man-of-the-world pose, which he adopted at the age of 
eighteen (when he wrote the first letter in this book) became 
a secretive habit that increased with age. We see him tuft. 
hunting ; we watch him forcing his son to follow at his heels; 
we see him “ dining himself out.” But underneath all this 
stuff the self-conscious ponderer of human values can also be 
observed, and that is the poet whom Mr. Browning thought he 
was hiding. He seems almost to have been ashamed of his 
five senses, those antennae by which the true poet gropes his 
way toward beauty ; and seldom does the gloved and hatted 
Nonconformist let fall a hint of the primitive demon lurking 
within, But these rare moments are sufficiently illuminating, 
Here is an example, in a letter to a woman friend : * I haye, 
you are to know, such a love for flowers and leaves—some 
leaves—that I every now and then-—in an impatience at being 
unable to possess myself of them thoroughly, to see them 
quite, satiate myself with their scent, bite them to bits.” Then 
again, some years later, to another woman friend : ** Yesterday 
I met the Storys at a dinner, and afterwards went with them 
to the Athenaeum, where I saw nothing worth the trouble of 
going but the Parsee girls, prettier to my corrupt and rotten 
cheese loving taste than any of the English fineness and love- 
liness (aquiline nose between two pudding cheeks with lightih 
hair and eyes, and ‘ fine’ complexion—give me these coal: 
black little bitter-almonds !). ” 

After this illuminating passage, we come, within a few lines, 
to the almost laughably correct diner-out who sees a “ bride 
of a year’s standing beginning the dinner by getting hold of 
her husband’s hands, with other significancies before us all.’ 
He was so shocked that he left as early as possible. 









































































































































































This latter is the man who disguises his passion for his wife 
by referring to her as “ unselfish creature.” Here, too, is the 
father who imprisons his son in a parental love that ruins the 
youngster. When the boy is seventeen, Browning writes to 
Miss Blagden (that “ constant correspondent *’): ** I wondet 
whether Pen (the boy’s pet-name) will long come and kiss me, 
morning and night, as he now does.” Poor Pen, however, is 
later to be engineered into a marriage with an American heiress, 
after being steered past a love affair that had too petit bourgesis 
a background. 














This collection of letters raises many important matters il 
Browning’s life and: personality. They could be discussed a 
length and would rouse a violent correspondence from people 
who hate their idols to be human. Browning was very humat, 
in the petty sense ; very sensitive to social atmosphere, and 
very prudent in matters of moral reputation. But I do mt 
see how a great poet with such an abnormal dramatic sens, 
such a flair for niceties and distinctions of human behavioll, 
could possibly have been otherwise. 
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ESCAPE FROM 
THE SOVIETS 


by T atiana Tchernavin 


Not only a moving account of personal 
experience in Russia, but also one of 
the most exciting escape books we have 
7s. 6d. net 


ever read. 


BEGGARS 
WOULD RIDE 


by Eleanor Scott 
JAMES AGATE: “A wise and witty 


novel.” 
PHYLLIS BENTLEY: “Very real, 


true and human.” 7s. 6d. net 


TRANSIT OF A 


DEMIGOD 


by Joseph Cabot, author 
of Pebble in the Pond 


An entertaining novel which describes 
the disruptive effect of the visit of a 
wealthy man to a small village, un- 
accustomed to such visitants. 


7s. 6d. net 


HIGH RISING 


Angela Thirkell’s comedy hit is now in 
its 4th impression. RALPH STRAUS :— 
“ Calculated to cure any known species 


of dumps.” 7s. 6d. net 


—ES CAP E— 
F. YEATS-BROWN 


A collection of the most stupendous recorded 
escapes of man. 


** Brilliant. The best omnibus of adventure yet.’’ 


‘‘ Fascinating . . . it will out-Wallace Wallace . . 
magnificent.’’ 8/6 
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The New World 


of Crime 
Cc. E. Bechhofer Roberts 


David Masters 


“Vivid interest....examples / 

: . 4, | “He puts all his criminals into 
of high courage and devotion. strong focus . . . graphic por- 
—Saturday Review. 8/6 | traiture.”-John 0’ London. 9/- 





The Net is Cast 


Elizabeth Rayner 


Broken Vase 
Mystery 
Mary Plum 


“ Quite the best of the trans- 
atlantic writers of detective 
fiction.”—Edward Shanks. 7/6 


“ Excitement, good characteri- 


sation, strong scenes and splen- 





did dialogue.”—Referee. 7/6 





WHO’S WHO, 
AT THE ZOO 


J. B. MORTON and 
CECIL ALDIN 6 


** The perfect book for children.’’—Aberdeen Press. 
‘‘A sheer joy.’’ —Christian World. } 
‘« The children’s best seller.’’—-F. Daily Press. 





Scarlet to M.F.H. 


Cecil Aldin 


Dogs of 
Every Day 
Patrick Chalmers 
Tllustrated by Cecil Aldin. 
“The master mind for rhyme 


“Mr. Aldin illustrates the 
book delightfully. Full of the 
and for rhythm, andthe subtle lure of horse and hound 


inward vision of the true . illuminating.”—Sunday 
dog-lover.".—The Field. 7/6 | Times. 25/- 








FROGS DIE IN 
EARNEST 


DOUGLAS BOOT 


‘‘'Mr. Boot has the story-teller’s gift of making us 

want to know what happens next; strange things happen 

likeably.’’—Manchester Guardian. 

‘* Human, vivid, well told, full of happenings and move- 

ment .. . courageous and ironical humour.’’ 
—Morning Post. 


‘‘ Mr. Boot is to be taken seriously.’’ y 
—Yorkshire Post. 7/ 6 
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Herbert Read 
“A touchstone for Englishmen. 
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Edition, uniform with Lord —Edmund Blunden. 
Hervey’s Memoirs, in two | “ The best witness to our race 
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Murders Grave and Gay 


By SytvA NorMAn 


Portrait ofa Murderer. By Anne Meredith. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
Hearken to the Evidence. By H. Russell Wakefield. (Bles. 


7s. 6d.) 
Four Days Wonder. By A. A. Milne. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 
Mist on the Saltings. By Henry Wade. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 
The Manuscript Murder. By Lewis Robinson. (Barker. 7s. 6d.) 
Death Fugue. By Paul McGuire. (Skeffington. 7s. 6d.) 
‘Death of the Home Secretary. By Alan Thomas. (Benn. 7s. 6d.) 
Dr. Thorndyke Intervenes. By R. Austin Freeman. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 


The Townsend Murder Mystery. By Octavus Roy Cohen. 


(Appleton. 7s. 6d.) 
The Cotfold Conundrums. By Douglas G. Browne. (Methuen. 
7s. 6d.) . 


Wuart constitutes a detective story or “‘ mystery novel” ? 
If its necessary ingredients are murder to start with, clues 
to go on with, and discovery to end with, then a few of the 
books on this list must happily be counted out. I say 
‘*‘ happily ” because the more secrecy a novel affects the 
less humanity it has room-for. Bewilderment may be a 
useful experience for tired readers, but genuine interest 
arises when one knows what the characters are about, and 
is not being led to mistake legatees for poisoners, or criminal 
lunatics for quiet family friends. Those who agree with 
this view should read Miss Anne Meredith’s Portrait of a 


Murderer. There is no need for secrecy in describing its 
story. Adrian Gray was killed by one of his own children 


at a Christmas reunion. None of them cared for him, all 
had possible motives and personal difficulties, but the culprit 
was Brand, the unsuccessful artist, the least polished and 
sophisticated of the family. It might have been hard to 
prevent our guessing this, but we are told it from the outset. 
We share Brand's attempts at trickery, his deceits and fears, 
and the gradual tracking of the crime to him in spite of the 
false trail. We can also appreciate numbers of subtle 
touches that the true mystery-monger could not have used. 
Yet the book suffers nothing in suspense and excitement. 
Miss Meredith has fine judgement and distinction of thought 
and style. I hope she will never be tempted to write a 
“real? detective story, in which some of these qualities 
would inevitably have to be murdered. 

In Hearken to the Evidence, Mr. Wakefield is concerned 
more with a trial than with a mystery. The scheme is 
simple: Lady Tarnhorn is accused of having poisoned her 
husband, tried, and convicted on the evidence. But Mr. 
Wakefield is less frank than Miss Meredith. He is uncertain 
whether to present us with a puzzle or with the picture of a 
woman’s ordeal. The result is that he does neither adequately ; 
Lady Tarnhorn is not distinct enough to command sympathy, 
nor is the evidence sufficiently overwhelming to impress ; 
while the sudden absurdity of the solution transports us with 
a crash into the lurid world of gangsters, torturers and drug- 
smugglers. Leaving this for Mr. Milne’s calm pastures, we 
find some very pretty primrose avenues all set about with 
haystacks, heroes, tramps, marigolds (inspector variety) and 
a young hiker called Jenny who is wanted for the death of 
her aunt. It is not a very “ serious ’ death, nor are Jenny 
and her accomplices serious suspects; in fact—but it is 
inadvisable to handle this plot overmuch on account of its 
extreme fragility. Although Mr. Milne has no label for his 
wonder ice cream, he has stated definitely (since publication) 
that it is not a detective story. One suspected that. I 
had even suspected it of being a nursery satire on detective 
fiction. If so, Mr. Milne is decidedly up to date, for he 
has satirized the very latest ‘“ necessary ingredient ” of the 
mystery novel: that is, the Successful Author. 

This curious connexion between crimes and authors ought 
surely to be investigated. I should like to know for certain 
whether authors (successful) are more often connected with 
murders than are bookmakers and sausage makers, engineers 
and taxi-drivers, film directors, pavement artists, tailors and 
coffee-stall keepers, professional footballers, french-polishers, 
Jibrarians and commercial travellers. If so, why? If not, 
why should these other interesting professions be largely 
crowded out in favour of a character that the author of -the 
book (if fortunate) must be tired of ? On a mean average, 
four books out of ten flourish their Novelist ; whether his 
function~is to be a glamorous figure, to complicate the “plot 





——— 





by his own version of it, or even, as in Mr. Milne’ 
to allow his importance to injure his eyesight. 

If Mr. Milne makes a goose of the Successful Author, Mf 
Wade, on Mist on the Saltings, makes a corpse of him, but 
not until the thirteenth chapter. So here again, in this belated 
murder, we have a doubtful specimen of the crime story, As 
the title indicates, it is almost a quiet story, moving in the dim 
atmosphere of Norfolk marshes, and along the dreary, thwarted 
lives of Hilary Pansel and her artist husband. (Are We to 
add the Unsuccessful Artist to our list of ingredients ?) Hi 
is attracted, but not wholeheartedly, by the writer's glamour: 
there is a dinner party that avoids climax,.and the departed 
guest dies in an uncertain manner, sunk into a mudhole ip the 
mist. There should be some shadowy figure of greatness i 
this mist, something more than the dignity of reticence that 
undoubtedly distinguishes the book. But this suggestion of 
power only looms to vanish. Partly it is defeated by that 
very machinery of detection (called in after the thirteenth 
chapter) that ‘* makes ” a murder story. 

With The Manuscript Murder our ground becomes firm and 
tradition-bound. The Successful Author here is one of those 
ingenious persons who write the story of the murder while it 
is occurring. The idea is not new, but so many twists and 
versions are possible within its broad outlines that My, 
Robinson has played with several of them before coming to 
rest on the chosen solution. The weakness is that another 
solution might have done equally well. Death Fugue keeps 
clear of authors, and employs instead that useful atmospheric 
ingredient, an apparently haunted house. In this instance 
the storm-driven intruder is half tricked into assuming that 
the crime he sees is a play of phantoms. Those who prefer 
bodies may be reassured ; the ghost theme is soon eliminated, 
and although a few family whimsies have to remain in order 
to account for it, detection proceeds along normal lines, while 
the rather lovable nature of the elderly discoverer helps to 
make the book a success. I cannot claim success for Death of 
the Home Secretary any more than I can believe that on a given 
morning the Home Secretary’s post consisted of one letter 
only. The detail is typical of the whole. A writer who 
chooses members of the Cabinet for his victims should, in the 
course of nature, connect their fate with politics, no matter 
how fictitious the politics; but when the end is private 
melodrama, and old-fashioned Lyceum melodrama at that, 
we have aright to resent so much song for so little supper, 
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Dr. Thorndyke needs no recommendation to his many 
admirers. When he was first created, it was more unusual 
than it now is for science to pose as the handmaid of detection. 
The sleuth was generally assumed to be a scrutineer with 
sharpengg but not specialized attention that enabled him 
to meditate usefully before a faint scratch on the wall, ot 
apprehend all murder in a matchstick. We still have the 
type, of course. Yet medical knowledge (and indeed any 
special subject from Chinese manuscripts to the breeding 
of cocker spaniels) has lately been used with such effect by 
our learned writers that Mr. Freeman will have to combat 
strong competition so long as he depends on this factor alone 
to make a readable book. It is enough to say that Thorndyke's 
latest case concerns an inheritance, the contents of a coffin, and 
a head found in a wooden box in a station cloakroom ; also that 
his solution i§ as clever and as technical as it need be. The 
Townsend Murder Mystery has one distinction : it is not a novel 
but a radio play printed as it was broadcast from New York. 
There should be great possibilities for realizing horror and 
suspense through these voices that speak out of a void. Mr. 
Cohen has secured a few tense moments (there is a good scene 
where a babel of excited chatter is heard behind the speakers), 
but his story is commonplace, too long drawn out—it was, of 
course, performed on the instalment system—and the comie 
relief supplied so persistently by a negro servant must have 
palled even on the wireless. The Cotfold Conundrums bring 
us straight back to the Successful Author. There appeat, 
in fact, to be two of them, but the more suecessful (and she 
woman) is killed in Chapter I. After this, all the tricks of the 
thriller are performed in rapid motion. Successful Authot 
No. 2 goes through fire, blood and even a refrigerator. 
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| A revised and enlarged but cheaper edition of 
| STOBART’S 
| «The Glory that was Greece,” 


ht to date and profusely illustrated. 
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and Some Collected Studies. 
By Sir EpMuND CHAMBERS. 
Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 





| ~ sIR THOMAS WYATT 





Crown 8vo. 


SUMMER HARVEST. 
Poems 1924-1933. 


By Joun Drinkwater. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 5s. net. 
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HEINE. A Life between Past 


and Present. 

By Lupwic Marcuse, 
translated by L. M. Sieveking and Ian F. D. Morrow. 
With 6 illustrations. Square 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


















Complete Poems of 


RUPERT BROOKE. 


With a New Photogravure Portrait and a Facsimile 
of “ The Soldier” in the author’s autograph. 
Cloth. 5s. net. 


Also in Leather 8s. Gd. net and 10s. 6d. net. 


SIDGWICK & JACKSON, LTD. 
44 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
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| Modern 
| Thought 
On Trial 


By Kenneth Ingram 


“He is dealing with modern tendencies in 
religious thought, in morals and in politics. 
It is not a theological work, it is practical, 
stimulating and interesting.” 

—DAME SYBIL THORNDIKE. 
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“Sums up in a clear and incisive way the 
findings of a thoughtful mind in relation to 
politics, morals and religion . . . will 
certainly make its strongest appeal to the 
dispassionate.” 

—DERBY EVENING TELEGRAPH. 
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“Tt is a stimulating, lively and thoughtful 
book.” —BRITISH WEEKLY. 
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HILAIRE 
BELLOC 


Charles I 


King of England 


‘Rupert Brooke once said that Mr. 
Belloc wrote better prose than any 
man alive. The writing of this book 
confirms the remark. . .. Of the more 
recent * Lives” none has been so 
good, and certainly none has been 
‘calculated to make so wide an appeal.’ 
—Daily Telegraph. 16s. net 


THE 
‘YELLOW MAN 


LOOKS ON 
Hedley A. Chilvers 


With a foreword by Sir Abe Bailey, Bt. 


*This absorbing and well-written book 
leaves one with the conviction that 
South Africa cannot afford dissension. 
I heartily recommend it to every man 
who believes that what the Empire has 
it should hold.’—James Agate. 

7s. 6d. net 


THE 
MILNER PAPERS 


Vol. 2. South Africa 1899-1905 
Edited by CECIL HEADLAM 


Covering the period of the South 
African War and revealing its inner 
history, this important second volume 
of Lord Milner’s correspondence could 
not appear at a more opportune 
moment. 30s. net 


THE ROMANCE 
OF THE 
GOLDEN RAND 


William Macdonald 


*The story of the opening up of the 
world’s richest goldfields. With a 
wealth of authentic detail he re-creates 
those thrilling days when the great city 
of Johannesburg sprang up out of the 
bare and arid veld.’—Daily Telegraph. 

10s. 6d. net 
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Fiction 


By GrauamM GREENE 


Miracle on Sinai. By Osbert Sitwell: (Duckworth. 7s. 6d.) 

Youth rt Be Served. By Norah Hoult. (Heinemann. 
7s. 6d. 

The ieue of the Wise Woman. By Lord Dunsany. 
(Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 

Escape ig Life. By Ferenc Kérmendi. (Chapman and Hall. 
is. 6d. 

Yonder /- Jericho. By Samuel B. Harrison. (Appleton. 
7s. 6d.) P ' 

Tue failure of so many contemporary novelists is a failure 

to stay the course. Two or three books raise hopes which 

are never fulfilled because the author seems to have lacked 

the interest in the technicalities of his art that can alone 

prevent the mind dulling, the imagination losing power. 

Nothing else can enable an author to approach each new book 

with sustained intellectual excitement. 

In Mr. Sitwell and Miss Hoult, one meets again, as so often 
before, this depressing failure simply to go on. In Before the 
Bombardment Mr. Sitwell beautifully placed Scarborough on 
the literary map ; his flamboyant prose had a subject perfectly 
suited to it, the shell-encrusted town, the bugled old ladies, 
the melancholy North Sea wind, the pitiless life of a paid 
companion between the grey sea and the dowagers. The 
novel was well made, although Mr. Sitwell’s irritating trick 
of closing with a few pages of epilogue in the Victorian 
manner first appeared. ‘* Let us follow the fortunes a little 
further...” His next novel showed the same failure to 
contain the whole of the narrative, and Miracle on Sinai 
closes with seven pages of ‘ postscript.” If any perceptible 
rhythm had been apparent, it would have been broken 
by this hasty tucking away of stray ends. If the events 
recorded in these seven pages were essential and could 
not have been contained within the novel without extending 
it to several volumes, the novel should not have been written 
at all: the subject had proved itself unsuitable. 

Mr. Sitwell’s failure to plan is evident on a smaller scale. 
His novel is a succession of sentences, elaborately built up ; 
they never form paragraphs, leave alone pages; and their 
rhythm never varies with their subject. The result is some- 
times rather grand, sometimes rather silly : 

“ When at last they sat down to dinner, it was to be noticed that 
after the bishop had said grace, Clifford, who, though an English- 
man, had in everything adopted the American manner, rushed round 
the table to hold Ninette’s chair for her, as though she could not be 
trusted to sit down by herself, or, again, as though she was so 
refined that the attitude of sitting, coming as an admission that 
she, together with the rest of humanity, was possessed of the 
portion of the human body designed for that purpose, was an act, 
on her part, of public, if self-humiliating, heroism.” 

Mr. Sitwell calls his novel a satire, but he has chosen as 
subjects figures who have only a literary existence. You 
cannot satirize puppets, and these puppets, the Anglican 
bishop, the Hollywood film star, the retired General (even 
his name, Major General Sir Rudyard Ramshakkle, proclaims 
his literary origin) were not even first invented by Mr. Sitwell. 
They are gathered together for no particular reason in a hotel 
built under Mount Sinai by Lord Pridian, a newspaper peer 
(a caricature of Mr. Gerhardi’s caricature). For no particular 
reason they are the privileged witnesses of a miracle when 
new Tablets of the Law drop out of a cloud. Each tourist 
reads the Commandments in the sense which justifies his 
own life. The effect is catastrophic but loses force when 
it has to be pursued into the postscript, as the climax of a maga- 
zine story is sometimes lost among the advertisements on the 
last page. Of course, there are some good jokes: but their 
brilliance cannot redeem a novel without plan from a dull 
dilettantism. 

Miss Hoult’s novel appears to be the product of a tired 
imagination. Her subject, quite unworthy of the author 
of Time, Gentlemen, Time, is *“* Why Do Children Leave 
Home ?” The kind of article, full of generalizations about 
Youth and Age, which one might expect to find written 
in a woman's weekly by Mr. Beverley Nichols, has been 
blown out into a novel. No dexterity could redeem the 
triteness of the subject. Actually very little dexterity 
has been used. One expects from Miss Hoult a_ novel 
carefully self-contained, free from irrelevances and from 
the author's intrusion. It is disturbing to find a five-page 
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peep into the future quite in Mr. Sitwell’s manner, Aj 
the family are safely and contentedly back at home ; ae 
attempt has been made to rationalize this cheerful, but 
haps not very important, conclusion. The girl has had fl 
unhappy love affair, so has the boy, but it is difficult to me 
why their prosperous middle-class home should be made mor 
bearable by any number of unhappy love affairs. The stv 
is pedestrian. ‘The smile attracted the attention of a 
slender, medium-sized man in a dark blue belted Taincoat 
. . « The voice was educated and attractive.” One js nat 
surprised that Eileen’s next encounter is with “a small, dark 
man with thick black hair and a white face with deep-set 
eyes.” The author, too, is continually edging her way inty 
the narrative in order to come in first with a piece of news: 
“*An Ethiopian gentleman had that room last,’ said the 
landlady of No. 4 Henry Street, Pimlico, whose name, though 
Ronald did not yet know it, was Edith, Williams.” ; 

Lord Dunsany is the only one of these authors to treat the 
novel seriously. In The Curse of. the Wise Woman ther 
are no stray ends, no epilogues or postscripts, although 
he has the same difficulty to meet as Miss Hoult, that js 
to say, the main episodes of the story occupy a short period of 
time, separated by years from the climax. The slack o 
careless writer would have concluded with a_ postscript; 
“Many years laten. ..” But Lord Dunsany by placing 
the story in the memory of a middle-aged man has brought 
the whole tale into the past. There is no break in the rhythm 
of the narrative, because there is no progress in time. The 
whole past is there, in the mind, at the same moment: the 
murderers coming for the boy’s father in the brilliant opening 
chapter, the duck shooting over the bog, the great fox hunt 
to Clonbdrann, and the ride home in the dark : 





































* Another memory that I have of that long ride is the glow of 
port by lantern-light. One man had suddenly urged his horse into 
some sort of brisk trot and gone on ahead of us: his house was 0 
our road, only a few yards back from our very roadside, and when 
we came up, there he was outside his hall door with a lantern; and 
soon he was giving us port in claret glasses, and the port glowed 
near the lantern. Queer things one’s memory carries far into 
another century ”’: 










and the would-be murderer of his father, thirty years later, 
one of the League's Secretariat, crossing the station platform 
at Geneva to shake his hand. 








The lovely texture of the writing, the sense of strangeness 
which memory and a boy’s imperfect comprehension lends, 
reminded me again and again of Alain Fournier. But the 
intrusion later in the novel of the supernatural, a growing 
prettiness and unreality in simile (for it helps none of us to be 
told that the moon flashed * like the footstep of a princess of 
faery *’) prevent these memories of a past Ireland reaching 
the level of Le Grand Meaulnes. 

Escape to Life is a readable book with a good idea. A group 
of old schoolfellows in Budapest learn that one of their 
contemporaries has become a millionaire in South Africa. 
By playing on the theme of “ the old school ” they attract 
him back to Budapest for a holiday. They all try in their 
own way to make money out of him, and they are all baffled 
by the unscrupulous bonhomie of wealth. If the subject had 
been. treated satirically throughout ; if the unity of plac 
(Buda) and of mind (one of the old schoolfellows) had been 
preserved, the novel might have had real importance. But 
the author has lost his main theme in a long picaresque 
retrospect of how the rich man got his money. 

Mr. Harrison is an entertainer pure and simple. His 
style is that of the cinema caption before the days of 
talkies. ‘Out in those five years of hell-and-gone, ou! 
where men go to be forgotten and to forget and where souk 
swell or shrink in the blast furnace of conflict or tempering: 
tub of privation . . .°, but his story of the growth of a Jew’ 
store in Texas from the days of cowboys to the days of sky: 
scrapers has all the merits of the old ‘* Western ”’ film, the 
vigour and the excitement. If one were to analyse the reason 
why so inferior a writer has succeeded so well, one would find 
that it was because he had limited himself by rules of whiet 
Mr. Sitwell and Miss Hoult have been too careless to appreciate 
the value. 
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THE ORIGINAL JESUS 


(Der Goldgrund des Lebensbildes Jesu) 
By OTTO BORCHERT, D.D. 


# Der Tod Jesu Im Lichte Seiner Eigenen Worte und Taten.” 
y L. M. STALKER. 12/6 net 
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hook is for ‘everyman,’ though scholars and literary men will be 
“The vseA appreciate the choice diction and wealth of reference and 
i the author has at service.”-—British Weekly. 





's work is delightful to read, vivid, and full of an infectious 


rt . / ; 
«Dr, Borchert It deserves and doubtless will obtain a wide 


on for his subject. 










le 1S not possirity." EVELYN UNDERHILL in The Spectator. 
all, dark er like this is profoundly helpful in guiding our thinking, and 
vag ys to see how much we have missed by studying too superficially 

deep-set tabing ie in which men tried to tell the Master: Whom they understood 
way int te and loved so much.”-—-Church of England Newspaper. 

nt we commend this work to the attention of those who would like to 
of news: oe life-story of Jesus as recorded by the Evangelists, set forth with 
said t ve cial fervour and illustrated by literary and historical instances. It 
, he ga which many teachers and preachers might use with profit.” 
, thoush fH" s —Expository Times. 
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THE ROME OF THE EARLY CHURCH 


By ALBERT G. MACKINNON, M.A., D.D. 7/6 net 





Treat the 

























mn there tuhor of “ The Rome of St. Paul,” “ Alma Roma,” etc. With photographs 
Ith " ‘ee furnished by LOUIS BAILEY AUDIGIER. 
ough Designed to give the general reader an account of the origin and spread 
that js o( the Christian Faith in Rome during the first three centuries. 
eTiod of «. Dr, Mackinnon is unhackneyed, and writes with such fullness of 
jnowledge, such verve, interest and even humour, that the whole book is 
lack or not enjoyable.”—British Weekly. 
ae READY SHORTLY. 
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bhcig [JESUS CHRIST AND WORLD 
re EVANGELIZATION 
» The By ALEXANDER McLEISH. 
t: th Foreword by DR. JOHN R. MOTT. 
P 4 Cloth 3/- net; Paper 2/- net. 
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GREETING CARDS | 
for friends abroad 


the 





Choose Christmas Greeting 







_ Cards which you intend to send to 
Pa your friends abroad, in time to 
Bit catch the Christmas mails. Sample 
sue books of beautiful and original 

designs can be seen at any W. H. 
Hs Smith & Son Bookshop. At each 
yr Bookshop, too, is a display of 





Gift Calendars, and of Books and 
Fancy Goods which make excellent 
Christmas Gifts for friends abroad. 










ye AT 
«|| W. H. SMITH & SON 
son |, Newsagents : Booksellers : Stationers 
2 1250 BRANCHES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 
jate Head Office: W. H. Smith & Son, Ltd., Strand House, W.C.2 























AT ALL BOOKSTALLS 


NO. | OF 


LOVAT 


DICKSONS 


MAGAZINE 
The only 


magazine exclusively devoted to com- 
plete new short stories by modern 
authors, 


COMPLETE STORIES 


each month by 


BEST-SELLER 
WRITERS 


including 

LOUIS GOLDING 

PHYLLIS BENTLEY 

EDITH WHARTON 

L. A. G. STRONG 
MARTIN ARMSTRONG 

HELEN ASHTON 
ANTHONY BERTRAM 

JOHN COLLIER 

JULES ROMAINS 
WALTER DE LA MARE 





sd 
MONTHLY 


150 PAGES 
SA9Vd OSL 















38, BEDFORD STREET, 


LONDON 








November. THE ls. 6d. net. 


CORNHILL 


Edited by LORD GORELL. 


II.—IN LODGINGS R. Hf. Mottram 
The Hon. Sir John Fortescue 
W. M. Letts 

I. Shipton 

Stephen Gwynn 

M. C. G. Hooton 

Freeman Wills Crofts 

M. K. W 





A TRIP TO THE SEASIDE: 
SLAY ON, SLAY EVER 
THE CURE: A STORY 
THE FOOT-FOLK: A POEM 
IRELAND BY THE WAYSIDE 
CHAJA: A FLEDGLING 

THE LEVEL CROSSING: A STORY 

A PRAYE 

STRIKES—PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE 
HARK BACK! ‘I]—‘BULALA!’ . . DEMI-GOD! 


Col. W. W. Jelf, C.M.G., D.SO. 
WHEN THE LEAF FALLS A. W. B 
PARSON AND SCOUTMASTER: KING CHARLES'S MAN 
Gw. Belgrave 
TO SLEEP: A POEM A. R. Ubsdell 
THE RUNNING BROOKS 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle St., W.1 


W. F. Watson 
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Autumn Books - 
WITCHCRAFT AND DEMONIANISM, 


a concise account from sworn depositions and 
confessions obtainéd in the Courts 6f England 
and Wales. 


C. L’ESTRANGE EWEN, Author of 
Hunting and Witch Trials,’’ etc. 







Witch 


_8 contemporary 






illustrations. Demy 8yo. 25/- net. 
CELEBRATED AND - HISTORICAL 
SPEECHES, an anthology of Ancient 





and Modern Oratory. 
Compiled and edited by Wm. Hy. BEABLE, Author 


of ‘Romance of Great Businesses,” etc. 40 full- 
page illustrations. Foreword by the Rt. Hon. Lord 
Camrose. Royal 8vo. 25/- net. 


CRETE, PAST AND PRESENT. 

M. N. ELLIADI, British Vice-Consul at Candia. 
With additional chapters by Sir Arthur Evans, D.Litt., 
F.R.S., F.S.A., Geo. Baker, F.R.H.S., P. L. 
Giuseppi, M.D., F.R.C.S., and a Guide to the Candia 
Museum by the late Director, Professor Steph. 
Xanthoudides. 36 photographs and a map. Demy 
8vo. 7/6 net. 


DOWN ENGLISH LANES. 
LUKIN JOHNSTON, Author cf ‘Beyond the 
Rockies,” etc. Foreword. by the Countess of 
Willingdon. 24 photographs. Demy 8vo. 7/6 net. 


HOME FROM CALLAO IN A HOODOO 
SHIP, an Epic of the Sea. 
W. M. WATT. Illustrated by STANLEY ROGERS. 
Demy 8vo. -6/- net. 

DCCTORS AND PATIENTS, an aid to 
mutual understanding. 
P. McBRIDE, M.D., F.R.C.P.E., F.R.S.E., Author of 
“* The Philosophy of Sport,” etc. Cr. 8vo. 6/- net. 

WAYSIDE PAGEANT, the old country tells 


her secrets. 

























W. L. ANDREWS and A. P. MAGUIRE. 14 full- 
page illustrations. Foreword by the Earl of 
Lonsdale. Cr. 8vo. 3/6 net. 
THE VIKING ISLES. Pen-pictures from 
Shetland. 
PETER A. JAMIESON. 11 full-page illustrations and 
amap. Cr. 8vo. 3/6 net. ~ 
DISCOVERY. The epic story of man’s 





discovery of his earth home, told in simple 


language. 
GEORGE GODWIN. Cr. 8vo. 


COUNTRY VERSE. 
WILL. SHERRACOMBE, Author of 
Exmoor.” Demy 8vo. 3/6 net. 


MAJOR EVENTS IN HISTORY, for those 
who wish to have an intelligent knowledge of 
the history of the world. 

H. G. VAUGHAN-PHILLIPS. Cr. 8vo. 3/6 net. 


Two easily-staged plays in one act for boys and 
girls: THE PIED PIPER and THE 
MAGIC CHEST. 

Written and adapted by E. ELLIOT STOCK, with 
incidental music by ERNEST BRUMLEU. Demy 8vo. 
1/6 net each. 


THE VIRGIN WIFE. 
A novel by FRANK FINCH, Senior Common Room, 
Butler of St. John’s College, Oxford. 7/6 net. 


THE GURU’S RING and other stories. 
By GEOFFREY HALL. 3/6 net. 





2/6 net. 
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"6 Fleet Lane, London, E.C.4 


HEATH CRANTON, LIMITED | 
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ANIMALS, CONSIDER YOUR VERDICT 


The University of London Animal Welfare Soci ty 
Torrington Square, has produced a second volum e. 
Animal Year-Book, under the challenging title of aa le 
Consider Your Verdict! It opens with an instructice 
on “ The Sense of Pain in Animals,” by Mr. G. ¢ Critic 
an experimental psychologist of repute, who shoe 
mammals and birds undoubtedly feel pain Pre that 
perhaps always inthe same way as we do, while the USI Dot 
as to the lower animals, if. incomplete, suggests hee 
feel injuries to be painful or unpleasant. Mr. F. E i they 
deals ably with the:legal aspect of ‘cruelty to animals me 
emphasizes the tendency of the High Court to diene 
cruel practices. Mr. J. R. Harman puts together wt 
horrifying evidence about the traffic in trapped furs a rye 
inhumanity of the steel trap. The good work done in 7 {he 
countries on behalf of animals is summarized by a wale 
of experts—Sir John Moore, for instance, dealing with rary 
and Mr. J. H. Driberg defining the attitude of African nal m 
towards animals. Reviews of recent books and an account}: 
Captain C. W. Hume of painless methods of killin i 


: 4 g animal 
complete a most instructive and helpful book. —_ 


PERIODICALS 


The Political Quarterly opens with an ingenious article by 
Sir Stafford Cripps on ‘* Democracy and Dictatorship,” 
which he appears on the one hand to disclaim a desire to he 
an English Hitler and yet on the other hand argues that ti 
Socialist programme cannot be achieved * with our presi 
antiquated machinery of capitalist democracy.” Why 
* capitalist,” one may ask? The vast majority of the 
electors who in October, 1931, repudiated Sir Stafford Cripps 
and his friends were assuredly not rich men and women 
Dr. Franz Neumann’s account of “The Decay of Germay 
Democracy ” since the War is singularly frank and impressive: 
it explains very clearly why the Nazis triumphed. Mr. H, 
Marquand discusses, somewhat sceptically, ** American Tra 
Unionism and the Roosevelt Regime.” Professor Coatmay 
writes on ‘** Economic Nationalism and International Reh. 
tions” ; he regards the present difficulties as transient and 
looks for new groupings of countries for trading purposes, 
always under State control, without perhaps taking {il 
account of the difficulties to be overcome. 

It is somewhat surprising to find in the sedate Quarter 
Review an exposition and defence of ** The Fascist Idea iy 


Britain,’ by Mr. W. EK. D. Allen, who seems to take Sit 
Oswald Mosley very seriously. Mr. Vere Redman declares 
that there is ‘** Anglophobia in Japan,” and wants to get 


rid of it by adopting a more definite and more friendly policy 
towards Japan, especially in regard to trade. But he admits 
that * recognition of Manchukuo is for the moment out of 
the question.” The Rev. Clement F. Rogers writes with 
good sense about ‘* The Clergy and Social Science.”’ ** Changed 
social conditions demand reconsideration in our Pastor 
Theology.” Mr. Rogers would have the clergy pay mor 
attention to * welfare work ” and less perhaps to theological 
niceties. The often repeated suggestion that man has been 
enslaved by the machine is flatly denied by Mr. W. F. Watsa 
in a thoughtful article on ‘*‘ The Machine and Its Purpose.’ 
Incidentally he points out with truth that English workmen 
have never submitted to the strict factory discipline said to 
be enforced in American centres of mass-production, And he 
denies that machine-minding is always monotonous and 
always repellent to the worker. 

The Highway, the twopenny monthly published by the 
Workers’ Educational Association, has an excellent October 
number: -Mr. Aldous Huxley. cautiously discusses ‘* Free 
Discipline in Education.” Lord Raglan has an article on 
the question, ‘** Have we Instincts?” Mr. John. Jenkins 
deals with the urgent problem of juvenile unemployment, 
which, he thinks, has been sadly neglected. A German exile 
describes the fate of German social reform, which he attribute 
to the refusal of the middle-class employers to co-operate with 
the artisans in its defence. The Editor of the Highway te 
minds readers that the W.E.A. is, by its constitution, forbidden 
to associate with any political party ; it is not, as some people 
think, a Socialist society. 

Classical studies should be materially assisted by. the 
admirable journal called Greece and Rome, the organ of the 
Classical Association (Clarendon Press, 3s.). In the current 
number Mr. C. M. Bowra has an ingenious and almost cot 
vineing paper on * Aeneas and the Stoic Ideal,” in which he 
urges that Virgil made Aeneas the conventional Stoic hero 
beloved of the Augustans without sharing their admiration— 
regretting indeed that Dido and Turnus had to be sacrificed 
so that the chilly Trojan might triumph. Mr. E. I. Johnstot 
discusses ‘* How the ‘Greeks and Romans regarded. History, 
and concludes that they had ‘no real sense of the past, though 
they might not have said, as Mr. Ford is alleged to have said, 
that “history is bunk.” A neat Lucretian version by Mr. F. 
Pember of a passage from the Prelude is among the transla 
tions, to which space is regularly devoted. 
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40 MILLION POPPIES 
READY FOR SALE 
ON 
REMEMBRANCE DAY 
NOVEMBER 
ELEVENTH 


The World’s Greatest One-Day Appeal 








oe 


Haig’s Fund Assists Ex-Servicemen of 
all Ranks, Services and Creeds 





Necessity Their Only Qualification 





BRITISH LEGION WORK, made possible 
by Poppy Day, includes the relief of distress, 
finding employment, sanatorium for tuber- 
culous, help for the blind, workshops and 
homes for the disabled, pensions for the 
prematurely aged. etc. 


YOU HAVE A SHARE IN THIS GREAT 
WORK because you buy Poppies on 
November 11th. 


PLEASE HELP MAKE IT A GREATER 
WORK by paying a little more for your 
Poppy than you did last year and, if you are 
able, send a donation to EARL HAIG'S 
* BRITISH LEGION APPEAL, Haig House, 26, 
Eccleston Square, S.VY.1. 
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DO THIS 
TO-DAY 


—~and be safe 


This is just the weather for colds. 
Thousands of people have caught them 
already and are busy infecting thousands 
more. You may be the next to catch one 


unless you take this simple precaution. 


gargle twice a day with 


LISTERINE 


BRAND ANTISEPTIC 
and you won't catch cold 


Of all Chemists, 1/6, 3/-and 5/6 per bottle. 
RELIEVES SORE THROAT IN A NIGHT 
Write for free booklet about the uses of Listerine Brand 


Antiseptic. Lambert Pharmacal Company, 98 Park 
Royal, London, N.W.10. 











YOUR PART 
IN THIS SPLENDID SERVICE 


63,000 lives saved—and never a call of distress that goes 
unheeded! 

Brave men—a splendid service—something of which you can 
really be proud! Every year the Life-Boat Service needs 1,000,000 
contributions of 5/- each. 


5/=, 


WILL YOU PLAY YOUR PART ? 


Lt.-CoL. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
Secretary. 


THE EARL OF HARROWBY, 
Honorary Treasurer. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1. 




























peacefully 
all through the night 


= Silenburgs’ ve 


bedtime. 






by taking a 
cup of 


» ate 
The warm, easily digestible beverage attracts blood to the 
digestive organs, relieves the brain and soothes the nerves. 
It also gives comfort to the stomach by neutralising acidity. 
It tins at 2/1, 4/- and 7/6, of all chemists. 
Send 3d. in stamps for a 3 Ib. trial sample to 


ALLEN & HANBURYS LTD., 37 Lombard Street, LONDON, E.C. 3 















(mes 


One of the most memorable of 
all experiences is undoubtedly 
a trip to EGYPT. 

No other place in the world is 
so richly endowed with historical 
associations, and few so lavishly 
favoured with natural beauties. 


Yet, EGYPT, with all its attrae- 
tions of infinite variety, is only 
a few days’ journey away, and 
the cost of a holiday in the Nile 
Valley need not be expensive. 
Make the trip this year and 
learn for yourself what 

leasures may be had for so 
Tittle money in Egypt. 


a Special reduced rate inclusive 


luxury tours, available from 


You 
can 
afford 


November to February. Consult 
“ Winter in Egypt” pamphlet, 
post free on application. 









ES 


Write for “EGYPT AND THE 
SUDAN,” a_ beautifully illustrated 
and fascinating book, full of in- 
teresting information. Sent gratis 
and post free on application to 
Tourist Development Association of 
Egypt (TDC.), 60 Regent Street, 
London, W.1. 
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Some. Good Points in 1934 Cars—{179 to £268 


Ir is easy for the man who wonders whether “ cars 


are really better fhan they were five years ago” to have 
his doubts set at rest—easier than it has ever been or 
than anyone could possibly expect. At the show one 
saw all sorts of things in design and equipment that 
promised well. It was obvious, on paper or, if you prefer 
it, in polished steel and cellulose on_the stands, that a 
very considerable advance had been made during the 
last 12 months.or less. But while it is still not always 
safe to take the shaw exhibit as an earnest of what will 
follow it, or as any sort of guarantee, it is useful to 
remark that those manufacturers who can afford to do 
so submit their new models to exhaustive tests at home 
and abroad. , There are usually picturesque stories to be 
heard at show-time and until their novelty wears off, 
about the new 10-h.p. Everyman being driven incredible 
distances between Land’s End and John o’ Groat’s dis- 
guised as a‘delivery van ;- about the 1934 30-h.p. L.S.D. 
scorching Alpine roads for a twelvemonth dressed and 
painted, as R.L.S. might have said, to resemble an 
American mass-product in needy circumstances. Some 
of these are more or less true in detail, all are true in 
essential fact. 

The testing to destruction of motor-cars today is a 
very serious and costly science, but if it is not always 
within the means of the makers of moderate-priced cars, 
there are undoubtedly certain makes you can buy 
without bothering to try for yourself beforehand. No 
consideration whatever would induce me to do it myself, 
but I am quite satisfied that it is a safe enough plan for 
somebody else who has a less critical sense, who is content 
with the best his money can buy, who is, in short, a 
common-sensible person. I am not, which perhaps 
explains why when I buy a ear I keep it for many years, 
but that is no argument. I have perhaps rather exceptional 
opportunities of deciding (for myself, of course) the 
relative merits and drawbacks of most of the cars in 
which owner-drivers of cramped means are inter- 
ested, and that undoubtedly tends to sharpen 
the critical faculty. My conclusions may be all 
wrong from another’s point of view or perhaps from 
everybody’s point of view, but I reach them inevitably. 
There are certain features in the design, construction 
and performance of a number of cars which disgust 
me and, so far as I can see, will so continue. There are 
others which delight me, possibly unreasonably. Until 
the whole business of driving and owning cars is radically 
altered I see no chance of these violent prejudices of 
mine undergoing any change, whether for better or worse. 

Yet it is, as I said, really very easy today to recognize 
the truth of the makers’ universal claim to all-round 
improvement. Lately I have been putting a number of 
moderate-priced cars to my own special test, the one on 
which I would decide whether or not I would buy a 
car for myself or not, and I have come to the conclusion 
that, judging from these typical examples of British 
machines, all of them hailing from  old-established 
factories, it would be very difficult to buy a car that was 
really unsatisfactory. I certainly do not want to own 
them all myself, but only for personal reasons, personal 
predilections and prejudices. Two or three, so far, I 
would be glad to buy when my own six-year-old resigns 
her post, and the rest I would always remember as 
ears that I could rely on to do my rather exacting work 
for a long time without running me in for fortuitous 
expense. The common-sensible man would hardly ask for 
more. I do not believe that any but a very small minority 
of “ difficult ” people, like myself, do, in fact, ask for more. 

Among the characteristics I rate most highly in a car’s 
performance are absence of vibration—whatever the 
number of cylinders—reasonable quietness of running, in 
engine as well as in gear, swift acceleration, and a gear- 
box designed to give lively hill-climbing on all gears. 
There are several others, but these come first. These 
qualities are decidedly noticeable in at least three of the 
cars I have tried recently, priced at between £175 and 
£275. For instance, in the 9-h.p. 4-cylinder Wolseley 
(£179), which is a new model, I found no way of telling 


how many cylinders the engine had exc« pt by listening 
to the exhaust at a crawl on top. There was only on. 
point at which vibration could be felt at any en vin ie 
car-speed, and that was on the end of the ome 
That is self-explanatory. The engine and peng be oa 
so skilfully mounted in rubber that vibration hes kat 
practically eliminated—or, rather, I should say that the 
rest of the car, together with the occupants, is complet ly 
insulated from the vibration of the power unit. The “a 
part of the latter that betrays the inevitable tremor i 
naturally, the end of the géar-lever, which is long a 
comparatively flexible. Another car that is equally sails 
factory in this respect is the-12-h.p. 4-cylinder Rover 
(£268), also a new model. This particularly interesting all- 
purpose car—it is both fast and “ family ”—is, jing. 
dentally, one of the quietest I have. ever driven, The 
carburettor is fitted with a sileneer, but, I cannot think 
that that alone explains the almost uncanny silence jy 
which the engine works at all but the highest speeds, | 
like that quality very much. A crisp exhaust-note is no 
bad thing in an open car of long-distance tastes, but 
generally speaking your satisfaction and pleasure increase 
with noiseléssness. I have not yet driven it, but I am 
told that one of the main charms of the new high-eff. 
ciency Bentley is its quietness. At 80 miles an hour top 
at 65 on 3rd, at 50 on 2nd, and so on, you expect noise. 
It must be pleasant to read of your effort on a dial 


‘instead of hearing it. The Rover gives you this quality, 


The also new 10-h.p. 4-cylinder Standard (£192 for the de 
luve saloon) has a very lively performance. Its accelera- 
tion is excellent and its running maximum—by which | 
mean the highest speed easily attained at will—at least 
55 miles an hour. In these days when people who should 
know better talk with sickening glibness about “ an easy 
60,” or “ you get your 70 quickly,” or, as I have lately 
heard from the least expected sources, ‘* 80 or 85 when- 
ever you like ” (a surprising alternative), a true 55, com. 
fortably reached, is excellent showing for any 10-hp. 
var with a full load. At a true 55 only a few cars will 
overtake you. I daresay the Standard can be pushed te 
do more without much trouble, but to me its attraction 
Jay in the readiness with which it developed that praise- 
worthy running maximum of 55 miles an hour. All 
three cars were lively performers on all gears, though 
they differed in timed hill-climbing. Oddly enough the 
cheapest and the dearest, the Wolseley and the Rover, 
tied on this test. All three cars had really good brakes, 
incomparably better than any fitted to cars of the same 
price three years ago; all three had the right sort of 
steering—light, steady and firm, with a certain amount 
of return action; all three were properly sprung, which 
meant not only that the occupants were protected from 
bumps but that the cars held the road satisfactorily at 
high speeds and round bends. Their comfortable running: 
speeds, generally known as cruising-speeds, were much 
the same, though their flat-out maximum speeds varied 
by as much as 10 miles an hour, according to speedo 
meter. The quality of the coachwork also varied con- 
siderably, as did the accommodation, but on the whole 
fairly, taking price into consideration. 

They had their faults. The Standard upholstery needs 
revision, the cushions front and rear being too shallow 
for any but light-weights. Its gear-change might bea 
little easier. The Rover has only a luggage-grid, whereas 
the other two have very neatly combined boots and 
carriers, with concealed spare wheels. The Wolseley 
ventilation could be better. The window-openings have 
to be adjusted with considerable care if you are not to sit 
in stuffy draughtiness, and for all our care in experiment 
we never got .things quite right. The springing, go 
though it is from the driving point of view, is a trille 
hard on the passengers. On the other hand, I thought the 
back seat remarkably comfortable. Their respective 
best points were these : Wolseley, liveliness, smoothness, 
speed, hill-climbing ; Rover, noiselessness, speed, brakes, 
smoothness, hill-climbing, comfort, finish ; Standa 
acceleration, average speed, stecring, brakes. An extr® 
ordinarily good batch. JoHN PRIOLEAU. 
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Design S. 331 


Air goes in through small vents in the curb of 
the Devon Blakey Hot Air Fire. It passes 
underneath the hot firebowl—then, warmed 
but still clean, it rises up through flues atthe 
back, then out—circulating continuously to 
the furthest corners of the room. A Devon 
Blakey fire 

1. Heats the back of the room right away 

from the fire itself. 


2. Heats the room when the fire is banked 
up. 
3. Keeps the room warm all night. 


At your dealer’s you can see for yourself how 
simple the idea is. If you are not sure where 
the fire is on show, write for information to 
Candy & Co., Dept. W., Devon House, 
60 Berners Street, London, W. 1. 


REGD. TRADE MARK 


DEVON 


FITTED WITH THE BLAKEY HOT AIR fi > ] 
CHAMBER & DUCTS. Patent No. 370542. § re 





Illustrated catalogues sent free if you are unable to visit our 

showrooms. Candy & Co., Ltd., Dept. W., Devon House, 

60 Berners Street, Oxford Street, London, W.1. Works: 
Heathfield. Newton Abbot, Devon. 











Only the'Eclipse has this 
useful patented feature 


The permanent magnet in the handle 
picks up the blade from any surface, 
thereby solving a vexing problem and 
eliminating the risk of cut fingers—the 
finishing touch to a perfect shaving in- 
strument, every part of which is mach- 
ined to the finest limits of precision. 


Other novel and patented features 
such as the unique self-centering 
cone pins which ensure that both 
edges shave alike and the micro- 
meter adjustment combine to 
make the best razor in the world. 





RAZOR 


rs BB. In Moulded Prices MODELW. In Leather 
ase with 5 Blades / frUu.K. Wallet with 1 Blade 
7/6 only 5/- 


The “Eclipse”? Red Ring Razor 

enables you to get the best out of 

any make of double-edge blade. 
In combination with the 





it ensures perfection in shaving. 


Obtainable from usual suppliers 
Sole Manufacturers ES0 


JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD., 


COMPOSITE STEEL WORKS, SHEFFIELD, 11 
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Finance—Public & Private 
Peace ot War? 


NEEDLEss to say, the title of this short article has no refer- 
ence either to military or political conflicts. Unfortunately, 
however, we are recognizing more clearly every day that 
there can be controversies quite apart from politics or 
militarism detrimental both to international prosperity 
and international good will, and there is no more urgent 
question at the moment nor one which is more likely so 
greatly to affect for good or for ill the welfare of all sec- 
tions of the community than the question whether, led 
by the United States, we are to see a war of currencies 
the effect of which would be to give a most serious setback 
to any revival of world trade and, indeed, might even be 
fraught with social as well as financial disturbance. 

I do not propose in this article to enter very deeply into 
the technical aspects of President Roosevelt’s policy and 
its possible effect upon world markets, but I think that 
what follows may be regarded as a fairly impartial sum- 
mary of,the main facts of the situation. Before the 
Great War few people had to bother about exchange 
fluctuations or the exchange of the currency of one 
country into that of another. In the first place the gold 
standard was firmly established in the leading financial 
and commercial centres and in the second place there 
was a sufficient equilibrium of trade balances to make it 
easily possible for international indebtedness to be settled 
from time to time through occasional shipments of gold. 
Not only, however, did the Great War involve colossal 
financial and economic losses to the nations directly con- 
cerned in the conflict, but the losses too were of a character 
completely to overthrow this equilibrium of trade balances, 
the net result being that the whole world became hugely 
indebted to the United States, which country changed 
almost in a night from a debtor nation to that of a great 
creditor nation. 

Post-War Errors. 

Space will not permit the recital of the many economic 
errors committed by Governments and peoples of many 
countries during the years following upon the War. 
Debtor countries refused to recognize the seriousness of 
their position and refused to shape their policies in accord- 
ance with facts. Equally, however, the new great creditor 
country—the United States—utterly failed to realize its 
new position and consequent responsibilities, and not only 
was much of its newly acquired wealth used to foster 
gambling transactions both in goods and in securities 


£1000 


£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 ” ” ” 35 
£41. ie a 








at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by 


payment of 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 CoJeman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No shareholders. No commission. 





but by its refusal to accept goods and ser 
charge of debtor countries’ liabilities the 
situation created by the disturbance of tr 
equilibriums was intensified by huge gold s 
America breaking down. the machinery of j 
settlements. , 


Vices in dis. 
complicated 
ade balance 
hipments ty 
nternational 


THe AMERICAN Crisis. 

Two years ago this country was driven off the | 
standard owing to the hoarding of gold by foreign = d 
tries, but every means possible were used to indicat “ 
the world our desire to return to the gold standard : 
soon as ever our Own and world conditions permitted, 
Meanwhile, however, largely by reason of the great tal 
in commodity prices—a fall caused in the main by her 
own financial policy—the industrial and {financial ‘ha 
became more severe in the United States than in any oles 
country both as regards actual banking and financial 
affairs and as regards industrial depression and unem- 
ployment. It had been hoped that the world situation 
including the American, would obtain material relief 
through the deliberations of the World Economie Confer. 
ence held in London early this year, and at one time 
President Roosevelt’s hopes seemed to be turning in the 
same direction. When, however, the Conference actually 
assembled, London was startled to find that President 
Roosevelt had come to the conclusion that the problem 
with which he had to deal was one demanding that at all 
costs commodity prices must be raised, and he took the 
view that this end could not possibly be reached along the 
lines of international co-operation in the matter of stabj. 
lizing currencies. He confessed quite straightly that he 


was out to deal with a great crisis in his own country, P 


and whether his policy along the lines of a departure from 
gold and possible inflation, with a depreciated dollar, 
happened further to disorganize world currencies or not, 
he was bound to attend ‘to what he considered to be the 
urgent requirements of the United States. 

Accordingly, during the past six months, along the lines 
of expanded credit, a depreciated dollar and enforced codes 
affecting hours of work and wages, President Roosevelt 
has been trying to raise prices of commodities and restore 
industrial activity and prosperity in America. To 
some extent he has succeeded. Prices are somewhat 
higher, a certain number of unemployed have obtained 
work, and the wheels of trade are moving a little more 
rapidly. Apparently, however, the progress has not 
equalled expectations, and world currencies have become 
still more disorganized as the result of the President's 
policy. 

ENDEAvouR TO Controt GoD Markets, 

During the past fortnight, therefore, the Washington 
Administration has announced its intention of endeavour: 
ing to depreciate the dollar still further by obtaining a 
control over the world’s gold markets by America becom- 
ing a buyer of gold. This prospect has in its tum 
aroused apprehensions lest gold countries such as France, 
Holland and Switzerland should be driven from the gold 
standard by a drain of gold to the United States, thereby 
reducing world currency disturbance to a state of actual 
chaos and also gravely affecting the world’s trade. That 
the United States, with its store of £800,000,000 of gold, 
should be seeking to add further to its supplies is in itself 
a fact which suggests not only the extraordinary character 
of President Roosevelt’s policy, but also of the bar 
which it would seem to place upon any international c- 
operation for the re-establishment of a world gold stan- 
dard. Not only so, but practical business men find it 
difficult to see how by depreciating the dollar in terms of 
other currencies President Roosevelt can hope to get 
commodity prices up in his own country, although thats 
apparently his supreme desire. Those who have real 
the cables from America will have gathered that theres 
almost as much concern locally amongst bankers and 
business men with regard to the outcome of the Roosevelt 
policy as there is in other countries, and at the moment 
of writing there would seem to be some fear lest, aris 
out of the American official programme, there may come 
an actual war of competition in depreciated currencies, # 


‘conflict which could but delay world recovery and woul 


certainly be antagonistic to the promotion of internation 
good will, 
(Continued on page 646.) 
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seventh annual general meeting of Drapery Trust Limited, 


y Other rot Wigmore Hall, London, W. 1, on Thursday, October 26th, 
nancial i: Frederick Richmond, Bt., the Chairman of the Company, said : 
unem- The period covered by the Accounts was an exceedingly difficult 
uation, efrom a trading point of view, and your Directors have once again 
l relief ia rt a severe shrinkage in profits. The dividends received 
Confe mour Subsidiary Companies (ouronly source of income) amounted 
‘af $136,057, against £193,282 for the previous year, a decrease of 
e time f° 995, On the other hand, we were able to effect a saving in 
In the Frvenses, including interest, of £16,380. The net result is a profit 
ctually 61,920, as compared with £102,767 for the preceding year. Ad- 
esident ‘> the sum of £80,269 brought forward from the last account, we 
roblem peeve ® balance of £142,189. 
t at al] | Your Directors very reluctantly find themselves unable to recom- 
end the payment of a dividend on the Preference shares. Last 
Ok the ear you Will remember that, in order to pay the Preference dividend, 
ng the e amount carried forward was reduced by some £65,000, so that 
"stabi. Behe profit earned for the year under review is barely sufficient to 


store the carry-forward to its former level. Another and perhaps 
ore weighty question is that the sum in question is not available 


hat he 


untry, in the form of cash, and in the opinion of the Directors it would have 
€ from n most unwise to add to the already very large liquid liabilities 
dollar, fof the Company in order to pay another dividend-on the Preference 
wr not, ares, 


After reviewing the results of the year and dealing with the various 
tems of the balance-sheet, the Chairman continued : 


be the 


Before proposing the resolution to adopt the report and accounts 
itis my duty, having regard to a paragraph in the Directors’ Report, 
to make a statement on behalf of the Board with reference to the 
future of the Company. 

For some time past it has been evident to your Directors, as it has 
To doubtless been to many shareholders—particularly since the Prefer- 


lines 
| codes 
sevelt 


ewhat fence dividends fell into arrear—that some form of reconstruction or 
tained Predrganization would sooner or later become inevitable. 
more — At the date of the balance-sheet. there were sums of £356,662 
S not powing to the Company's bankers, £535,794 to Debenhams Limited, 
ecome and £110,775 to the 54 per cent. Note Holders, a total liability of 
ni approximately £1,000,000. You may remember that in my speech 
dent's last year I called attention to those large cash liabilities, and stated 


that the method of liquidating them would have to be considered by 
the Directors in the near future. 


Iam sure you will agree with me that it is imperative to make 
rovision for the liquidation of these liabilities, and as the Company 


ngton 


VOUI fis not in a position to issue shares, this could only be done in two 
ng a fways—either by the sale of a portion of the assets or out of profits. 
ecom- fn view of the conditions now prevailing, I think we must rule out 
tuts the idea of selling any of the Company’s investments ; and as regards 
the other method, even on the most favourable estimate of future 
rance, Peamings, it would require some years to accomplish the task, and 
> gold —_ _ whole of that period further arrears of Preference dividend 
ereby |¥O accumulating. 
ictual § It will be seen, therefore, that if things are allowed to remain as 
That § they are the prospect of the Preference shares receiving a 7 per cent. 
id dividend (let alone any participating dividend) is somewhat remote. 
BON, F The Preference dividend requires the sum of £168,000 per annum, 
itself [ vhich is rather more than the combined profits of the last two years, 
acter fandthe dividends are now more than eighteen months in arrear, 


» bar 


? This being the position, your Directors felt that an effort must be 
Al CO- 


made to put_a stop to the piling up of further arrears of dividends. 
formany months past they have been engaged on the preparation of 


ay a scheme of reorganization in consultation with their financial and 
n legal advisers, 

- “ Ithink it must be obvious to anyone who is at all conversant with 
) gel B the position that any proposal to write down the assets of Drapery 
hat is Trust Limited must be of vital concern to Debenhams Limited, 
read §Y¥tich holds practically the whole of the Ordinary shares of that 
ore'is Company, and to Debenhams Securities Limited, which holds all the 


nd tsued Ordinary shares of Debenhams Limited. The interests of 
a these two Companies are identical ; in fact, they with Drapery Trust 
evelt. ff limited naturally form a single entity, and the scheme on which 
ment ¥¢ have been working recognizes this fact by providing for the 
“ising tmplete fusion of the three undertakings. 


come Ig. Now, when the Report and Accounts of this Company were issued 





es, 4 August, the scheme which the Board had under consideration 
a peared to be well advanced, and the Directors felt reasonably 
j certain that, by fixing the date of the annual general meeting several 
ional B ¥eeks ahead, they were allowing ample time for all the details to be 


vorked out, and their intention was to have the scheme printed 
circulated previous to this meeting, not only to the shareholders 
of this Company, but also to the shareholders of Debenhams Limited 








and Debenhams Securities Limited. It was felt to be only right and 
proper that, as we are inviting the co-operation of the shareholders 
in those allied Companies, the scheme should be circulated to the 
shareholders of the three Companies simultaneously. 


As you can well imagine, the preparation of this scheme has 
entailed an enormous amount of work, and with so many interests 
to be reconciled it has been a matter of profound difficulty to arrive 
at a basis which would be equitable to all concerned. Moreover, 
these arrangements raise difficult legal questions which have to be 
carefully considered by the legal advisers of the Companies con- 
cerned. The Directors hope and believe that in the scheme which 
has been formulated all classes of shareholders have been treatcd 
with perfect fairness, and they trust that their proposals when 
submitted will meet with approval. 


With a view to arriving at the best and fairest scheme to all 
concerned your Directors have submitted their own ideas to the 
consideration of the Auditors of the three Companies. They have 
further thought it advisable to obtain the opinion of the most 
eminent independent authority procurable and have therefore 
consulted Lord Plender, G.B.E., LL.D., ex-President of the 
Institute of: Chartered Accountants. The scheme which will be 
submitted has the approval of Lord Plender, the Company’s own 
Auditors (Messrs. Josolyne, Miles Page & Co.) and also your 
Directors, who are the largest shareholders. 


That, ladies and gentlemen, is the position at the present moment. 
As it has been found impossible to carry out the intention of 
publishing the scheme previous to this meeting, I regret I am 
not in a position to deal with the matter as fully as I could have 
wished and must confine myself to making you acquainted generally 
with what is in the minds of your Directors. If it were a matter 
affecting the shareholders of this Company only, my task in 
addressing you would have been comparatively simple, but I think 
you will appreciate that having regard to the fact that the share- 
holders in the two allied Companies are equally interested it is 
impossible for me to enter into details of the scheme at this meeting. 
In the circumstances I can only crave your indulgence and ask 
you not to press for information which at the moment I am unable 
to give. 

You may rest assured that the scheme is the outcome of the 
most careful thought and deliberation ; great pains having been 
taken to work out a plan which in view of all circumstances would 
be fair to all classes, and your Directors are satisfied that the 
proposals, if adopted, will be of great advantage to the recon- 
stituted Company and consequently to the shareholders. A feature 
of the scheme will be that the Preferencs shareholders of this. 
Company will receive a share in the equity of the reconstituted 
Company, and will further benefit because, whereas under present’ 
conditions, having regard to the extent of cash liabilities to which 
I have referred, they could not hope for the payment of dividends 
for some years, the scheme will have the effect of making the 
immediate resumption of dividends not only a practical possibility, 
but I think I might say almost a certainty; and, in addition, 
they will receive a share in the equity, as 1 have just explained. 
As you are aware, for some time back the market price of the 
Drapery Trust Preference shares has been in the region of 10s. ; 
indeed, the price this year has been as low as 5s., and your Directors 
are informed that the higher Stock Exchange quotation now ruling 
is mainly, if not entirely, due to the prevalence of an impression 
that a scheme of reconstruction is in contemplation which is 
expected to put the Company on a thoroughly sound besis. In 
saying this I hope I shall not be misunderstood. It would be 
very regrettable if anything I have said should have the effect of 
inducing shareholders either to part with their holdings or to 
increase them, and I strongly advise shareholders to suspend. 
judgement until they have seen the details of the scheme. 


I know you would like me to be more precise, but really it is 
quite impossible for me to say any more at the present juncture. 
I think I can promise you that the full scheme will be in your 
hands in the course of the next two or three weeks, and there will 
be an abundance of opportunity for considering and diseussing 
the details at the various meetings which have to be held to pass 
the appropriate resolutions. 


I will now move the following resolution : 


“That the Report of the Directors and Statement of Accounts 
for the year ended May 3lst, 1933, as submitted to the Meeting, 
be received and adopted.” 


The Report and Accounts were unanimously adopted, and the 
meeting proceeded to the re-election of retiring Directors and 
Messrs. Josolyne, Miles Page & Co. as Auditors. The proceedings 
terminated with a vote of thanks to the Chairman and Directors. 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 644.) - 
IpEAS oF A TRUCE. 

As-an alternative to this war of currencies, however, 
-the suggestion is already being made from across the 
Atlantic that the situation would be relieved if this coun- 
try were to join with the United States in a general scheme 
of international inflation and possibly ultimately some 
kind of international devaluation of currencies. There 
is, of course, everything to be said in favour of the United 


States and this country working together in promoting a 


policy calculated to lead to ultimate international 
stabilization of currencies. Hopes in this direction, 
however, are rather damped by Washington’s frequent 
declaration that it is out for its own hand and_=is 
prepared to pursue a policy conceived to be in the interests 
of the United States, however detrimental that policy may 
be to other countries. Moreover, the position of Great 
Britain is so different from that of the United States, owing 
to our dependence upon exports to pay for our necessary 
imports, that it is somewhat difficult to perceive the pos- 
sible lines of co-operation. It was easy to discover such 
possibilities six months ago when the Economic Confer- 
ence was assembled, but the action since taken in America 
has undoubtedly complicated the situation very materi- 
ally. In this country we are working for a gradual but 
sound improvement in trade with an avoidance of any 
undue rise in the cost of living. In America, and largely 
because of the farmers’ position, attention is © con- 
centrated upon the raising of prices of commodities irre- 
spective of the effect on the cost of living and certainly 
irrespective of the effect upon other countries. 
Artucr W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


AMERICAN INFLUENCES. 

T am afraid that readers of this column will be getting tired of 
the constant reference to developments in the American 
situation constituting a paramount influence upon markets, 
Such, however, continues to be the fact, and during the past 
week all markets have been profoundly disturbed by uncer- 
tainty as to the trend of President Roosevelt's policy, inas- 
much as, so far as it is possible to judge, that policy seems to be 
of a character likely to disturb further the world’s currencies. 
As, however, there have been expectations of the United 
States entering the world markets as a buyer of gold, holders 
of Gold Mining shares have been stimulated to further pur- 
chases, and prices in that department were strong during the 
early part of the week, though whether from an investment 
standpoint gold shares are becoming a rather risky purchase 
is, I think, a point which should now be considered. 


% * * * 


ARGENTINE RaAILs. 

Argentine railway securities have been rising lately, one of 
the influences responsible being the issue of new Argentine 
Sterling Bonds in exchange for what are known as “ blocked ” 
pesos held by Argentine railways and other British concerns 
in Argentina. These pesos, of course, represent revenues 
received by the undertakings in question in the form of 
Argentine currency, which, owing to the state of the Argentine 
exchange, it has been impossible to remit to this country. 
Large blocks of: these pesos, however, have now: been ex- 
changed for Argentine 4 per cent. Sterling Bonds, and by 
means of the recently formed U.K. and Argentine Convention 
Trust there is a prospect of turning some of these Bonds into 
actual cash. In addition, however, to this special influence, 
the recent reports of some of the Argentine railways have 
been of a satisfactory character, The report of the Buenos 
‘Ayres Western Railway, for example, showed that as 
against a decline in gross revenue there was a substantial re- 
duction in expenditure, and the Company earned sufficient to 
cover all its fixed charges and its Preference Stock dividends 
in full, with a surplus enabling the amount carried forward to 
be raised to £189,542 against £91,927 in the previous year. 
The report also states that all necessary provisions for 
exchange differences. have been charged against the year’s 
revenue. The report of the Buenos Ayres Great Southern 


Railway is also a good one, largely because_the amount : 


” 


required for ‘* exchange losses and provision ”’ did not reach 
so heavy a sum as in the previous year, when over £1,000,000 
was required for that purpose. There was comparatively 
little change either in gross receipts or expenditure, but, for 
the reason just indicated, there was a substantial addition to 
the balance remaining to be carriéd forward, which ts £766,000 
against £431,000 a year ago. ies iia 


heal Drarery Trust. 

nterest in the recent meeting of the-Dra > Ti “ 
mainly upon the Cuabseea’e sila FEL Tst cent 
scheme of capital’ reorganization. Shareholders emi 
difficulty. in appreciating the factors responsible fea! 
decline in profits. It was, as Sir Frederick Richmond’e or the 
a case of profits having been affected by low prices ratherth.” 
of a falling off in the volume of business which reat 
was again on a large scale. In view of the Prospect : 
Preference shareholders receiving their 7 per cent Tet 
being somewhat remote, Sir Frederick said “that ’ 
directors felt that there must be an end to the pilj the 
of further arrears of dividend, and accordingly a sch . 
reorganization is being prepared, and it is interestin we " 
that this scheme has already been submitted not only tne 


auditors of the three companies concerned but also to Loni 


Plender, whose approval to it has been given. he sche 
is expected to be published in the course of the next ™ 
or three weeks. + tiy 


. 
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The Spectator” Crossword No, 

By -XANTHIPPE, Z 

[A prize of one guinea will be given’ to the sender of the fins 
correet solution of ‘this week's crossword ‘puzzle to be pene 
Envelopes should be marked “ Crossword Puzzle,” and shoj 
be received not later than first post on Tiiesday. No envelopes 
will be opened before noon on Tuesday. The name of the winny 
will be published in our next issue.! 


































































































1 2 3 4 5 6 if 8 9 10 jul Ip 
13 | : 14 
15 | 16 
17 18 |1y | | 
| 
20 21 22 | | 
23 | 24 25 |26 | | 
# 28 | 29 |30 31 | | 
32 33 [34 \* hi | 
37 | | | 
ACROSS 7. rev. Appropriate type fort 
1, Epithet for a famous Bishop 8. Well-known actor. 
of Oxford. 9. rev. One of twelve. 
13. * Bestow gratuities upon 10. Spenser’s singular female, 
whom ?” asks the Sahib. 11. Funny? Not at all. 
14. Palindromic part of the 12. Such goings-on were mor 
father of Tulus. honoured in the breach, &e, 
15. A cigar gone wrong. at Elsinore. 
16. rev. Boy’s name with no 18. rev. Famous artistic Pun 
earth at the start. initials. 
17. A fearful mixture of tobacco, 19. Exclaim before 20 ii 
18. Anagram of 19. America. 
20. Write of her in her-nian 21. Reindeer bereft of royd 
verse (Aeschylus’s joke, not initials. 
Xanthippe’s). 22. Rebus in ——-s. . 


Mr. Robey once dealt with 

these and pieces. 

26. No tea in an Italian city. 

27. rev. An oath is king betwee 
Blackfriars an@ St. Pauls. 

30. Where’s ’Ria ? 

31. A mixed wager. 

33, 36. Any old sheep. 

35. See 21 across. 

SOLUTION TO 


1. School with 35 rev. 24, 
23. rev. Pope who must have 
been something in the City. 
25. I enter a person already 
mentioned. 
28. Offer. 
29. In Italy, radically the same 
as 21 across. 
32. rev. Brief candle. 
34. rev. He suggests a colossal 
falsehood. ; 





37. Characteristic of De Wet and CROSSWORD NO. 5 







































Sir Percy Blakeney. OTUTATETOTLTN OT Tri} 
DOWN H/ GgG| R] ELT) APQ{ Uj ALS! 

1. Idol of one of. Fanny’s F| L] E] E] RIM{G) UL Oj LT 
dramatic critics. L] AINIM[ TP 1 PG) Oj Bi EL! 

2. The King of Rome. A| RED] I {| SJN| ALD} E| RIVES 
3. rev. “If it fits” —may be Ci 1 {| C/E] kj O|N/ 1 AlN 
the motto of this modern [C/NPD/ &£/1/R/D/ RIERA 
caricaturist. U| G/L] YPAl EPH) AjM/AIN 
4. rev. Not Karl Marx. S| ATR E| P/M| IfH/ ENT 




















5. Be over this for Parisian 
Benedict. 
6. rev. Drink. 


The quotation: Dis te minor 
quod geris, imperas. 
SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 
- The Winner of Crossword No. 57 is Mrs. Martin, Woodlanés 
Davidsons’ Mains, Edinburgh. i 
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Ese 
FOR WINTER EVENINGS 


y are you 
roncerned about... || eA PEAT FIRE® 


IS INCOMPARABLE 
IT 18 THE FIRE OF ALL AGES: EMITTING ITS 




















our child’s future 2? Success will 


depend much on his (or her) education. FRAGRANCE AND PRODUCING THAT CHEERFUL, 

€ the Sechel” tolls von HOMELY AND COSY ATMOSPHERE—UNLIKE THE 
“The Secret of the se tells y HARSH WARMTH OBTAINED BY THE MODERN 
how you can provide, inexpensively, for METHODS OF HOUSE WARMING—WHICH MEANS 
that education. Every thoughtful parent a ee re 


will appreciate this booklet. Write A necessity, not a luxury. Direct from 
Producers’ bogs. Prices in blocks :— 


for a copy to-day. 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS 


£12.0.0 1,000 
£7.2.6 
£4.2.6 250 £1. 0.0 


Carriage paid to nearest goods station within 150 miles of 
works. Add 4/- per 1,000 blocks for 200-mile radius. 


the fr REGULARLY USED IN THE 

‘Opened, FU OLD ENGLISH & COUNTRY HOMES 
haven Aliso Peat fer all uses—Stables, Cattle and Poultry Houses, 
Nelopes Horticulture, Glasshouses, Gardens, and Lawn Dressings, 


? Winner ete., particulars on application. 


THE HALL MARK 

OF STERLING QUALITY 

IN MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE 


ECLIPSE PEAT COY., Ashcott, Som. 


ESTABLISHED 1869. 














Write to the Secretary SA PYG 
—_ ee 


¢ 
Head Office : /) _ ae, le < %y 
9 ST. ANDREW SQ, RY Pog TE CAPILLAT eo A 
EDINBURGH 2 Test.occas\- 


London Offices: 28 CORNHILL, E.C.3 
Telephone : Mansion House 9066, and 


47 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W.1 
Telephone : Whitehall 6041 









AANA 


NINETEENTH 
CENTURY atc 


NEW FEATURE. 


A MONTHLY SURVEY OF 
WORLD AFFAIRS 
under the title of 
‘HISTORY FROM THE LOOM ” 
is contributed regularly by 
F. Britten Austin 





— 








WEEKLY EXTRACT FROM 
“A PRACTICAL INVESTMENT SYSTEM” 
7 3rd EDITION. 


| By W. J. CANTOPHER. Published by Strakers Ltd., 
Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. Price 5/3 post free. 


| “Every Investor would like to be able to invest his money 








without risk, at a substantial rate of interest, and with the 
certainty of capital appreciation. Any stock or share which 
combined all those three attributes would undoubtedly be the 
‘ideal security.’ Does it exist?” 


{ANA iTTAiuiiddl HAMA THETA AG 
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_THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued, 
Be =£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,350,000 
MON (together £7,350,000), Currency Reserve, £1,500,000; Reserve Liability 
h, &e of Proprietors, £8,00 5000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on_the_Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. 
PiniQ TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased 
Wor sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 


0 in HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 


"“f THERE IS ONLY ONE HANDKERCHIEF 


that brings comfort and relief to sufferers from 





ulti 





MILNER 
by Sir Fabian Ware, K.C.V.0., K.B.E., C.B. 


MORALS AND THE GROUP MOVEMENT 
by Reginald Lennard 
(Fellow and Tutor of Wadham College, Oxford) 


Otker contributions to the NOVEMBER issue are by 

Austin Hopkinson, M.P.; T. Balogh; W. Arnold- 

Forster; Leonard Barnet; Henry W. J. Stone; Cornelia 

Sorabji; Rev. F. Brompton Harvey; Christina Chapin; 
Ir. Hans Simon. 














Intending Subscribers are invited to apply for a free 
Specimen copy, and particulars of a Special offer. 


LT 





t with COMMON COLD, NASAL CATARRH, OR INFLUENZA, ie f 

‘ “TOINOCO SILKY FIBRE  — tte ential tonsil = 3s. net. Annual Subscription 36s. (Prepaid), post free. x 
ria of Aseptic Handkerchiefs, soft, silky and absorbent. Medicated, but odourless. | 2am m= 
twee Used and appreciated for thirty years for their hygienic qualities and ail CONSTABLE 10 & 12 ORANGE ST. LONDON W.C. iiss 


al’s, suitability for the purpose. 50 for 2/-; 500 for 18/- at chemists’ stores, or 
post free from (Dept. S.), The Toinoco Handkerchief Co., Ltd., 
55 Hatton Garden, E.C 1. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
57 Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 
Paid up Capital a sxe da aus es «. £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund Sic sot, awe we ew ket 
Currency Reserve ... ae ie ‘elu was «. £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of ever. 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Ban 
throughout Anstralia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 
a 











| Test fou 1 Month | 


and you will be absolutely convinced that the 


VIBRAPHONE 


is the best-by-test of all appliances for the relief of 


DEAFNESS 


So revolutionary is the principle of the Vibraphone that it 
has gone from success to success in every country of the 
world. Quite safe, non-electrical, practically invisible (see 
picture—which has had its “ contrasts” increased for the 
sake ‘of clarity of illustration). No batteries, or wires, or 

Telephone: any. other attachments. Used by professional men. Write, 
Regent 5630. ‘phone or call for BOOKLET and details of TRIAL OFFER, 


VIBRAPHONE CO., 24 Triumph House, 189 Regent St., London, W. 1. 








See 

















Just ready, free on request: 


CATALOGUE No. 468: Books for 
ore the General Reader; History and 
Biography, Art and Literature, ete. 


BOWES & BOWES - CAMBRIDGE 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CA PITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as q 


line. 


Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
74% for 26 ; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, wit 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


Series discounts: 2 


23% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13: 
; 


h remittance 





THEATRES 


TESTMINSTER, Victoria, S.W. 1. _ 2s. 
\ Commencing WEDNESDAY, November 
ANMER HALL presents 
At 8,15 (subsequently at 8.30), 
ERNST HEMMRATH 
Original Dance Compositions, 
At 8.45 (subsequently at 9), 





5d.-10s, 6d. 
8th, 











THE LADY FROM ALFAQUEQUE. 
GILLIAN SCAIFE. 
PERSONAL 
NNIE BESANT MEMORIAL FUND.—The 


Theosbphicat Society has decided to erect a Hall 
to the memory of Dr. Annie Besant. The public are 
invited to assist in the foundation of this permanent 
memorial to a great public figure. Donations should 
be marked ‘“‘ Annie Besant Memorial Fund,” and sent 
to THe TurosopuicaLt Society, 45 Lancaster Gate, 
Tondon, W.2, where they will be gratefully acknow- 
ledged. 





NLOTHING and BOOTS most urgently needed for 
» Women, Children, and particularly for men. Our 
poor people in East London slums suffer greatly. Parcels, 
enclosing name and address, gratefully acknowledged by 
the Rev. PERCY INESON, Superintendent, EAST END 





MISSION, Stepney Central Hall, Commercial Road, 
London, E. 1, 
NFERIORITY COMPLEX ? Write for Free Book 


a Tecan... and JI will.’—BritisH INSTITUTE OF 
PRACTICAL PsycnoLogy, Ltp.,1 (BR) Ludgate Hill, E.C.4 
I ADY Offers Real Cultured Pearl Necklet, 18 inches, 

4 with Jewel snap. Cost £32. Will accept £8.— 
Write Lapy, 24, Bury Street, S.W. 1. 








i EADERS interested in international affairs and in 

the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to Apa (All Peoples’ Association), 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, for particulars of that 
organization. 


O RELATIVES. 





Invalid or Aged Gentlepeople requiring permanent or 
temporary nursing care are informed that there is a 
most comfortable Nursing Home at Harrow-on-the-Hill 
(near Harrow School). Large garden. London 9§ miles. 

Moderate fees. High medical and other recommenda- 
tions.—_GROSVENOR House Nursing Homk, 100 High 
Street, Harrow-on-the-Hill. Tel.: Byron 2495. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 


OF THE WITWATERSRAND 
JOHANNESBURG. 

South Africa. 

Applications are invited for the post of 
PROFESSOR OF HISTORY. 

SALARY.—£860—£30—£1,100, subject to Provident 
Fund contributions in terms of regulations. Half salary 
will be paid from date of embarkation to date of arrival 
in Johannesburg. 

TRANSPORT.—£100 will be allowed towards passage 
money expenses to Johannesburg, subject to a propor- 
tionate refund in the event of resignation within three 
years. 

“ASSUMPTION OF Duty.—Ist February, 1934, or as 
soon thereafter as possible. The session commences in 
the first week in March. 

QUALIFICATIONS.—The professor willbe expected to 
give courses in Mediaeval and Modern History. 

APPLICATIONS, together with copies of testimonials, 
all in triplicate, should reach the SECRETARY, Office of 
the High Commissioner, South Africa House, Trafalgar 
Square, W.C.2 (from whom forms of application and 
further particulars may be obtained), not later than 
Saturday, 9th December, 1933. 





i IVERSITY 





—-_ 


SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 
R OYAL 


HOLLOWAY 
(University of London.) 
Principal, Miss E. C. HIGGINS, B.A. 

The Lent Term commences on Saturday, January 13th, 
1934. The College prepares women students for the 
Eondon Degrees in Science and Arts. Ten Entrance 
Scholarships, from £40 to £80 a year, and several Exhibi- 
tions of not more than £35, tenable for three years, will 
be offered for competition in March, 1934. For further 
particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway 
College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 








COLLEGE 





RAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK. 
ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX. 

Resident Students (from 18 upwards) admitted for 
courses Of one or two years’ training. Specially intended 
ior girls of good education wishing to become club leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, &c. Course 
arranged to suit needs of individual students. A few 


3 WEEKS’ 
SUMMER 
HOLIDAY 


CHRISTMAS 


ON THE 


ARANDORA 
STAR 


Glorious sun cruise on the world’s 

most delightful cruising liner with 

the latest improvements ensuring 
utmost steadiness at sea 


TO 
WEST AFRICA, MOROCCO 
TENERIFFE, LAS PALMAS 
MADEIRA AND LISBON 


DECEMBER 18 
FOR 19 DAYS 


INCLUSIVE 39 GNS. 


FARE FROM 


ALSO UNIQUE WINTER CRUISE TO 
HONOLULU, West Indies, Hawaii, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, etc. 
Jan. 24 to April 9 from 150 gns. 


For full details and all-ihe-year 
Cruising Brochure apply: 


3 Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1; 

40 St. Mary Axe, London, E.C.3; Liverpool, 

Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Brad- 
ford, Paris and all Principal Agents. 


CVS—347 








LECTURES 





NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
A Course of Three Lectures on ‘‘ GREAT BRITAIN 
AND THE KINGDOM OF THE NETHERLANDS, 
1815-30,” will be given by PROF. H. T. COLEN- 
BRANDER (Professor of History in the University 
of Leiden) at BEDFORD COLLEGE (Regent's Park, 
N.W.1) on NOVEMBER 7th, 8th and 9th at 5.15 p.m, 
At the First Lecture the Chair will be taken by Sir 
Richard Lodge, M.A. 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

5. J. WORSLEY, 

Academic Registrar. 





A Course of Three Lectures on “*SCTENCE MUSEUMS 
AND THE HISTORY OF SCIENCE AND TECHNO- 
LOGY ” will be given by Col. SIR HENRY LYONS, 
F.R.S. (formerly Director of the Science Museum), at 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, 
W.C.1) on TUESDAYS, NOVEMBER 14th, 21st and 
28th, at 5.30 p.m. At the First Lecture the Chair will 
be taken by SIR JOSEPH E, PETAVEL, K.B.E., 
D.Se., F.R.S. (Director of the National Physical Labo- 
ratory). Lantern illustrations. 


A Course of Three Lectures on ‘“‘ POPE ” will be given 
by PROFESSOR CYRIL BRETT (Professor of English 
in the University of Wales, University College, Cardiff) 
at KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON (Strand, W.C.2) on 
THURSDAYS, NOVEMBER 16th, 23rd and 30th, at 
5.30 p.m. At the First Lecture the Chair will be taken 
by PROFESSOR A. W. REED, D.Lit. (Professor 07 
English Lenguage,and Literature in the University). 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

8. J. WORSLEY, 





bursaries available for suitable candidates.—Full par- 
tictwacs from Mis. Preston, Principal. 


Academic Registrar. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL,— i “z 
individual lines for girls from 11a ee Schoo of 

park, woodland 93 acres, Riding, Swimming veg tel 
prepared for usual exaniinations and for the Unies” 
entrance, or may specialize in Languages, Art _ 
Domestic Sefence. Fees, £120-£180 pa.’ Use 





J EK E N s WwW 6 
HATFIELD, HERTFORDSHIRE 
PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS WITH SEPARA 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, n 
Chairman: Sir JOSIAH STAMP, G.B.E., D.Sc, FR 
Delightfully situated. 420 acres. Fully equi ~ 
School Buildings. Separate Sanatorium, Pi 
Bath. Gymnasium. School Chapel. Preparation fw 
Public Examinations. Entrance and Leaying Scholae 
ships. Easy access London. sia al 
Prospectus on application to the HEAD Mistpps 





S" DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEvos 
SCHOOL for GIRLS (5-18) (English Chur: 
recognized by Board of Education ; warm climate: o 
bathing: good food; gymnasium, tennis courts, Boarden 
£75; Day Scholars, £10.—Apply SISTER SuPERIOR é 





S* HELEN’S Recognized Boarding School for Cirk 
b Cockermouth, Entrance scholarships ayailabje 





HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, sUsspy 


Boarding School on modern publ'c school fines 
Recognized by the Board of Education and the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south 
coast air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualita, 
staff. Principal: Miss LUCRETIA M. CAMERON, Fin, Hon 
School of Mod, Hist., Somerville College, Oxford, 





—<— 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
NY AGDALEN 
M 








COLLEGE, OXFORD 


There are Vacancies for CHORISTERS. Education 
in College School. Competition, Friday, Dec, Ast, ty 
particulars write Rev. DEAN oF Divinity, 








ART EXHIBITIONS 


ENGLISH ART CLUB, 
n 4 84th Exhibition. 

SUFFOLK STREET GALLERILS, 6} 
Pall Mall East. Daily, 10-5. 





TEW 


Suffolk Street, 
Is, 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


FILEEN O'SHAUGHNESSY, B.A. (Oxon), 4 
E Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 1.—Literary ant 
academic typewriting transcriptions from obscure o 
imperfect manuscripts. Victoria 5132. 








YRICS set to music. Composers’ MSS, revised 
4 Advice free.—CARRINGTON, Briggs, Leven, York, 





SS. typed, 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon 2d. Exper 
Mion Miss HARPER, 4 Taviton St., London, W.C., 





TRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income ia 
\ spare time. Send for free booklet—Rxcrm 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W. 8. 
CASH OFFERED 


> 
£100 particulars on application. © MSS. of al 


types also invited for prompt publication. Advice fre 
STOCKWELL, LIMITED, 29 Ludgate Hill, London. 





FOR NOVEL, Ful 








BOOKS, &c. 
AND 





E VOLUTION DIET 
id a - 
Price 4d. Postage, 1d. 
From the Author: ALICE BRAITHWAITE 
38 Harlow Moor Drive, Harrogate. 








FOR THE TABLE, &c._ 





PPLES straight from 
cookers, well packed. 
Ys.—L. ASHENDEN, Chilham 


Grower. Bramieys,_be 
36 Ibs. 10s. car. pd., 72 lh 
Fruit Farm, Chilhaa 





Canterbury. 
N ACKIE’S EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD 
1 is the perfect gift for friends at home or abrow 
In tins, 2s. 4d., 4s. 4d., 6s. 6d., 8s. 6d., 10s. 6d 
By inland post, 2s. 10d., 5s. 1d., 7s. 3d., 9s. 3d., 11s. 
Complete price list on request. 
J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. 
O% PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 





“ HETLAND LAMB.—The greatest table delicacy Ih 
S quarters at 1s. per lb. for hindquarters, 104, pet ib 
for forequarters, sides and whole carcases at 10d. per ib 
All carr. pd. per par, post. Despatched on Wed. aa 





Mon.—T. M. Aviz & Sons, Voe, Shetland. 
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itly Removed Without Opera- 
Free Booklet.—T. 8. HEATON, 
(Sloane 3697.) 


ALLSTON ES Permaner 


i Guaranteed. d 
Gy ts, Grosvenor Place, 8.W. 1. 
bey © 





So 
MISCELLANEOUS 








“EGAL Handwoven Tweet, Handknit Stockings, 
wt ge ta in stock. Tweed patterns free on 
quest MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 
request. 





By thing to sell ? Readers having anything 
we or professional services to offer, are invited 

to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
pousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classified 
iivertjgements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion, 
A d should reach The Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 
Tendon W.C. 1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 
week. ‘Discounts :—2$% _for 6 insertions, 5° for 13, 
71%, for 26 and 10% for 52. 


nN N 
FURS & FUR COATS 
OF QUALITY, ALSO COATS & GOWNS 
Pay by small amounts that will pass unnoticed in your 
expenditure. Write for Catalogue to 

Dept. W.F.V. 
SMARTWEAR LTD., 

063-271 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 








monthly 








BALL RAZOR (Patent No. 394,136). Price 12s. 6d. 


‘LE a LADY'S CARESS” is a shave with the 
—Agents, Salomonsen & Co., 6 and 7 Cross Lane, E.C, 3. 





EE 
OTTERY—HANDPAINTED.—Delightful  decora- 
tion. Coloured illustrated catalogue free.“— 


Rawow PoTTery (Dept. * $,’’), Lindfield, Sussex. 





ULLOVERS, CARDIGANS, DIRECT from — the 
Shetlands. All kinds of Woollies hand-knitted for 

you by expert native knitters, from lovely real Shetland 
wool, Nothing else so soft, so light, so comfortable. 
The newest, most fashionable styles, plain, or in famous 
“Fair Isle’? patterns, At Shetland prices, far less than 
shop prices.—Write for Free Hlustrated Booklet and 
Wool Colour Card.—W™. D. JOHNSON, 8.356 Mid-Yell, 
Shetlands, 





EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 
free. James St. Tweed Depot 246 Stornoway Scotland, 





HRIFTY BUYERS! WINTER UNDERWEAR 
DIRECT FROM MAKERS cuts out Middlemen’s 
profits, Saves you Shillings in the £. Send post card 
for Illus. Catalogue and FREE PATTERNS of * B-P ” 
Underwear.—Soft and silky to the skin ; generously cut, 
warm, hard-wearing. (‘*‘We have had 4 Winters’ 
Wear,” writes a customer.) Pure Wool, or Mixtures. 
Any size, any style; for Women, Children, Men. Out- 
sizes a speciality. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED, 
or money refunded in full.—Write to BrRKETT & PHILLIPS, 


West 
Indies 
Cruise 





by the beautiful 
modern 20,000 ton 
Cruising Liner 


DUCHESS OF 
RICHMOND 


Seven weeks Cruising in golden sunshine. 
Warm southerly route out via Gibraltar 
and home via TMasdeien:. Ten British calls, 

. VINCENT 


including GRENARA, ST N 
ANTIGUA, TRINIDAD, ST. KITTS and 
BARBADOS. Two and a_ half days at 
JAMAICA, one and a half at NASSAU 
(BAHAMAS). Visiting also the famous 


PANAMA CANAL, CUBA, PORTO RICO 
and CARTAGENA, Cruise duration: Seven 
weeks—longest and finest cruise to the 
West Indies. From Southampton, Jan. 26. 
One Class only—First. DANCE HOST and 
HOSTESS. Limited Membership. 


Minimum Rate: 80 Gns, 


Call or write to-day for full information to Cruise Dept., 


CANADIAN 
PACIFIC 


(World’s Greatest Travel System) 


62-65 Charing Cross (Trafalgar Sq.), London, S.W.1 
103, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3 
or Local Agents Everywhere. 














Lrp. (Dept. 8.), Union Road, Nottingham, 


FOR SALE 





LUTHNER PLANOS. — Second-hand Instrument, 
] re-conditioned as new, may be purchased for cash 
or by small monthly payments. TEN YEARS 
GUARANTEE given._-Apply to BLUTHNER & Co., LTD., 





WANTED TO PURCHASE 





BNORMALLY HIGH PRICES paid for GOLD and 
P SILVER. Banknotes per return. Also in urgent 
need of Old English Silver, Modern Plate, Jewellery, 
Diamonds, Antiques and Dental Plates (not vuleanite), 
Large or small quantities. Goods returned if price not 
accepted.—Send or bring your odd bits, &c., to BENTLEY 
& Co., 65 New Bond Street (facing Brook Street), 
London, W. 1. 





\ TANTED last Edition Second Hand “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica.’ Good condition.-Reply Box C.579, 
e/o JACKSON'S, 45 Fenchurch Street, E.C. 3. 





HOLIDAY RESORTS 








A PLACE in the Sun is assured if you reside, take 

holiday or recuperate, at Ventnor, Isle of Wight, 
which had 844 hours’ sunshine in three months this year 
more than any other place in England. Write for 
particulars to Town CLERK, Town Hall. 





HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
/ comforts with baths and other advantages of a 
Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.: 314. Lift. 











I ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & c. water. 





Suites, 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A., R.A.C, 
Ilid. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 
WASTBOURNE.— ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL, 


‘4 Facing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms, 
English chef. Winter terms from 2} gns. *Phone 311. 





Seu. San THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
“4Crescent. Tgins: **Melcrest,”’ Edinburgh. Tel. 207,501. 


NV ATLOCK. 

i Hydro. For health, comfort, and pleasure. 270 
bedrooms, grounds 10 acres. Inelusive terms from 13s. 
per day. Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians. 





SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 





_ ESH YOURSELVES in English Country, 
Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by. the 


PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 


TD. 
P. R. H. A., Ltp., St. GEorGE’s House, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W.1. 





¥URREY TRUST INNS for excellent country quarters 
S situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey.—Apply for 
list ‘'S.,” stating requirements, to ‘‘ SURREY TRUST,” 
53 High Street, Guildford, England. 





ORQUAY.— ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For Illustrated Tariff 
apply RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. ‘Telephone 2655. 





\ THERE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 
St. George’s Square, S:W.1. Room and Breakfast, 
5s. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly. With dinner 63. 6d. or 





17/21 Wigmore Street, W. 1. ’Phone; Langham 1423, 


2 guineas weekly. 











RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 





HE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send 
to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or 
private hotels—in any part of Great Britain and Ireland 
from THE SPECTATOR’S Recommended List. In order to 
give wider publicity to their establishments, the following 
have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this 
feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize 
them. Personal recommendation of hotels is always 
welcomed by the Travel Manager. 


AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GLEN ROTHAY. 
BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
—PULTENEY. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAL NORFOLK, 
BOURNEMOUTH.—BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER and SPA. 
BRIGHTON.—BLENHEIM. 
—HOLLYWOOD. 
—ROYAL CRESCENT. 

BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK (Arran)—DOUGLAS HOTEL. 
BUNDORAN (Co. Donegal). GREAT NORTHERN 
BUTTERMERE (Lakeland).—VICTORIA, 
CAMBRIDGE.—BLUE BOAR. 

—BULL. 

—GARDEN HOUSE. 

—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CANTERBURY.—COUNTY. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry ).—GOLF, 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCHAN, 





CONISTON LAKE.—WATERHEAD. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths).—STRATHEARN HYDRO, 
DROITWICH SPA. — THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES, 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK, 
FELIXSTOWE.—ORWELL. 
GOODWICK (Pem.),—FISHGUARD BAY. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants.)—FOX & PELICAN, 
GULLANE.—MARINE. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN, 
HASTINGS.—QUEEN’S. 
HINDHEAD.—MOORLAND’S. 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS. 
KENMORE (Perths.).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 
LAKE VYRNWY (Montgomeryshire), — LAKE 
VYRNWY. 
LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE, 
—REGENT. 
LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROYAL VICTORIA, 
LLANDUDNO.—IMPERIAL HOTEL. 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire)—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—IVANHOE, Bloomsbury St., W.C.1. 
—KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell St., W.C.1. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C.1. 
—WAVERLEY, Southampten Row, W.C.1. 
LYME REGIS.—THE BAY. 
MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S, 





MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. 
MULLION.—MULLION COVE HOTEL. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire)—ROYAL MARINE, 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 
PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELL BAY. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL, 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.).—PERWICK BAY. 
REDHILL AND REIGATE.—FONTHILL. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
ROSTREVOR (Co. Down).—GT. NORTHERN, 
ROWARDENNAN (Loch Lomond).— 
ROWARDENNAN. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall)—TREGENNA CASTLE. 
—CHY-AN-ALBANY. 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SELBY (Yorks).—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
SEVENOAKS.—ROYAL CROWN. 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK., Weston 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 

—EAGLEHURST. 
SOUTHAMPTON.—HAMTUN HOUSE. 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES. 
SOUTHWOLD (Suffolk).—GRAND. 
TAMWORTH (Staffs.)—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (nr.).— HU NTLY,BISHOPSTEIGNTON 
TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE, 
TORQUAY.—LINKS, 

—PALACE. 
—ROSETOR. 
—ROSLIN HALL. 








WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTER. 
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ROUTLEDGE KEGAN PAUL 
ROOSEVELT AND HIS AMERICA 


By BERNARD FAY, author of “ George Washington,” etc. 10s. 6d. 


A shrewd, witty, and suggestive study of Roosevelt and his vila .. the Brains Trust, and of the bankers 
and industrialists of modern America. A book which really is “more entertaining than any novel.” 











THE ROMANCE OF THE 
FLYING MAIL 


3y H. HARPER and R. BRENARD. 
24 plates. 10s. 6d. 


‘An account of the growth of the now enormous Empire 
air-mail organisation, of the feats of the early pioneers, 
of the stupendous difficulties surmounted, by two authors 
closely associated with it from the first. 


GENEALOGY OF LOVE 
ty C. THESING., 64 illustrations. 15s. 


The myriad forms of love-life, from that of the uni- 
cellular animal to man, are fully described with great 
literary skill and scientific accuracy. The human interest 
predominates throughout. 


BIG FISH 
AND LITTLE FISH 


'A book of 48 photographs by PAUL UNGER, 
with an Introduction by FE, G. BOULENGER. 
3s. 6d. 

‘A remarkable series of fish photographs, uniform with 
the well-known Mother and Child and Big Dogs and 

Little Dogs (each 3s. 6d. net). 


ANTHONY SHERLEY 
AND HIS PERSIAN ADVENTURE 
By SIR DENISON ROSS. 

IVith 2 maps and 8 plates. 12s. 6d. 


Apart from the excitement of his intrigues and adven- 
tures, this biography throws much light on the period of 
1596 to 1608, particularly on the relations of Europe with 
‘Turkey and Persia. 


The International 


SPEECH DISORDERS 


By SARA STINCHFIELD, Ph.D. 
8 plates. 15s. 
Speech disorders (which are increasing) gravely affect 
the personality, social life, and economic success of the 
sufferer. This is a comprehensive account of all the 
types, with suggestions for treatment. 


THE STERLING-DOLLAR. 
FRANC TANGLE 


By PAUL EINZIG, author of “ Montagu 
Norman,” etc. 7s. 6d. 


At last Mr. Einzig is optimistic. Inflation, whether 
organised or uncontrolled, will end the world economic 
deadlock. He penetrates behind the scenes and reveals 
many little-known details of British, American, and 
French monetary policy. 


TWICE SEVEN 
By H.C. BAINBRIDGE. 8 plates. 12s. 64, 


An autobiography, remarkable if only for its detailed 
accounts of Baron Corvo, author of Hadrian VII, and 
Fabergé, the great Russian artist-craftsman, both of 
whom the author knew well. 


ENGATO 
THE LION CUB 


By J. H. DRIBERG. 2 plates. 3s. 6d, 


The story of Engato’s adventures in Africa (he was a 
real lion cub, taken by the author at a few weeks old) 
constitutes a brilliant tour-de-force in a medium where 
success is rare and failure frequent. 


HENRY ADAMS 


By J. TRUSLOW ADAMS, author of “The 
Epic of America,” etc. With 11 plates. 10s. 6d. 


'A full- length study of Henry Adams, one of the most 
amazing intellects of modern times, whose famous 
autobiography puts him in the first flight of American 
authors. 


Library of Psychology 


NATURE of MATHEMATICS 
By MAX BLACK. 10s. 6d. 
A critical survey of Principia Mathematica and allied 


views on the nature of mathematics, with supplementary 
accounts of the formalist and intuitionist doctrines. 


Two picked books for boys and girls 


100,000 WHY’S 


sy M. ILIN. Illustrated by N. LAPSHIN. 
3s. 6d. 
The author of Black on IVhite (the Story of Books) 
and IVhat Time Is It? (the Story of Clocks), each 3s. 6d. 
net, here writes in his inimitable way of the common 
objects in a room, the fire, the water-tap, the china and 
glass, the clothes in the wardrobe, ete. 


THE CARPENTER’S CHEST 
sy THOMAS HIBBEN. 200 Illustrations. 5s. 


Full of fascinating information about the contents of 
the tool chest, axes and adzes, hammers and chiscls, 
saws and planes. The story of the carpenter is the 
story of the human race, so that the whole pageant of 
mankind passes through these pages. 


All prices are net. Send for the complete Autumn List, free on application to 





BROADWAY HOUSE, CARTER LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


<a 
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Street, London, W.C. ‘1—Friday, ' November 3, 1933, 








